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WINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY. 
Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


p counes of rat A E LECTURES on “ EXTINCT and 
aRS TENT oh will be be “ee m= * H. 
RAQU AIR, ub LD. F.RS, ‘CTURE 
[HEATRE of the eae and’ ALBERT MUSEUM. 
80 UTH KENSINGTON We rmission of the Board of 
), on TUESDAYS, 1 NESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, 
at 5 p.m., beginning TUESD Y, 9th October, and ending 
Friday, 2ad November. 3 A will be illustrated by 
means of Lantern Slides J Lime Light. Admission to the 


Course Free. 
By order of the Trustees, 
E. RAY LANKESTER, Director. 
British —~5~ (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London, 8.W. 




















MELBOURNE. 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR- 
RECTORSHIP of the UNIVER- 


rannum. 


1D Kantethnetats of 


Fixed salary, about £800 

Duties +~—s-{ h, 1901. 
Applications must sent the Agent-GeNERAL FOR 
Vierorta, 15, Victoria Street, Westeninsien London, by 20th 
October, 1900. 


Particulars as to salary, duties, 4 tenase may be obtained 
from the Acent-Generat ror Victor 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ant ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS is 
a ays IMMEDIATELY. Salary £120 —Applications 
should be sent to the Secrerary, University College, Lundee, 
from whom al! further information can be obtained. 
R. N. KERR, Secretary, 


aS008D SCIENTIFIC WORKS.—The 

er of the University Press, Limited, begs to 

inform thet edical Profession, Clergymen, and Teachers that 

the i -y Works iodicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of the Core Dr. Havelock Ellis’s or STUDI IES i 

the PSYCH GY of SEX Professor Krafft- Ebing's 
ye PSYCHOPATHTA SEXUALIS,” Dr. Ch Féré’s “THE 

SEXUAL INSTINCT,” and G. Mortimer’s “CHAPTERS on 

AN LOVE,” ia the future, cannot be stocked by Book- 

sellers in Great Britain, and will only be supplied direct from 

Leipzig and Paris. —Tue “ea ERSITY Press, Vimited, 2, Broad 

Street Buildings, London, E.C. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 
—MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
nighiy-qualitee English aud Foreign Governesses for Resident 
aily Engagements —Centrat Recistry ror TE£acuERs, 

25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, Vi W.C. 


Bins WANTED.—Gardiner’s History. 2 
vols. , 1863--Romany Rye, 2 vols.. 1857—J esse’s Richard III., 

Lorna Doone, 3 vols.— Presentation Copies of Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and any notable ae ute Soe Books sup- 
plied ed. State wants.—Bakenr's Great 
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2 te ooeing Work ‘through the Press. Translatio: 
letter, t to D. D.O Dartas, 1 ist: Strand, ee Aue. ‘br 
re-we -WRITING poonpty and 1 _scourately 


1,000 
pais Sinn “salien Miss. , 18, Mortimer Crescent, 








#+.— LITERARY and 
MS. in bulk, 6d. per 
Reliable. — Miss Jessiz 


YPE-WRITING 
DRAMATIC WORK. 
French, German, Italian. 
116, Cambridge Street, 8,W. 


YPE-W RIT EK R.— AUTHORS’ 
COPIED with accuracy and des; aod. Carbon Dupli- 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, 
Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, aN. W. —Established 1884. 


000. 
Legs, 





MSS. 


CATA Loau ES. 


yy BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER C LOG 

Valuable SECOND - HAND. WURKS and MEW Ye 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 





y, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Suirn & Sow. Library | Department, 186, Strand, "London, W.C. 


DWARD HOWELL’S 127¢ch CATA- 
LOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, 
Pipeding - §~ Rare ~~ Curious Works purchased from variou 
ries—will be ready ou Ocroner 10th— ~- 
name and address. —83, Church Street, Liverpoo! ne —— 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


M, ouniie Street, Covent 20, Frederick 
dinburgh, and 7, 17, Broad Btrest, Oxford. Be 


___ CaTaLoauEs- post free on application. 
AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lowpox, W. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
UTOGRAPH LETTERS of PAINTE2S, 
ENGRAVERS, and LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 


post free -_ 
44. 4A Booka ee Ray Eo eee Myers & Rocers, 





MESSRS. LONCMANS & C0.’S 
LIST. 


With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, 


EAST AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 
Author of “‘A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,’’ &c. 


Contents:—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild 
Goats on the Maimun Dagh—Trave!l, Sport, and 
Ornithology in Asia Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day 
Hunting Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip 
to the Rocky Mountains. 


With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from the Original 
Drawings by Archibald Thorburn, 
8vo, 10a, 6d, net. 


AUTUMNS 
IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH 
ROD AND GUN. 
By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ FUR, FEATHER, AND 
FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(“ Redspinner,”’ Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by “JOHN BICKERDYKE” and 
W. H. POPE. 


COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations by George Roller, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE 
SEINE. 


By A. M. F,, 
Authoress of “‘ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes.” 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. 
By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: 


A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Empirical and Rational. 
By MICHAEL MAHER, 8.J., 


Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonv hurst College, 
Examiner for the Diploma in Teaching of the 
Royal University of Ireland, 


FOURTH EDITION, REWRITTEN and ENLARGED 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


EDMUND FULLESTON; 
Or, the Family Evil Genius. 


By B. B. WEST, 
Author of “ Half-Hours with the Millionaires,” &-. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & ©C°*, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 





MACMILLAN & CO. S 
_NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER 


THE 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of 
Cape Colcny. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


Mr, Spenser Witxrnson in the Morning Post.— 
‘The author’s proposals bear the impress of much 
knowledge of the countries to be dealt with, and of 
careful and dispassionate thought. Their publication 
at the present time is most opportune, and they can- 
not fail to be of the greatest use to all who propose to 
take their part in the discussion of the subject.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By ALFRED HILLIER, B.A., M.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Raid and Reform.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEW BOOK BY CHARLE3 W. WOOD, 


THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 
8vo, 10s. net. 

ALSO BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

LETTERS from MAJORCA. Illustrated. 
8vo, 14s, 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Highly entertaining and in- 
structive Beautifully illustrated.” 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 

IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. With 
88 Illustrations. 10s, net. 

Times.—‘‘A pleasant, handsome book, attractive 
alike in subject, treatment, and illustration.” 


POEMS of T. E. BROWN, 


Author of ** Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’’ “‘ The Manx Witch,” 
&c, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(Uniform sot with Tennyson, Wordsworth, Arnold, éc.) 





LATEST NOVELS 
BY 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Crown 8v0, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


FLORENCE MONTCOMERY, 


Author of ‘* Misunderstood,” 


PREJUDGED. 
EGERTON CASTLE, 


Author of “‘The Pride of Jennico.”’ 


MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ &c. 


MODERN BROODS. 


VOLUME I, NOW READY. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS 
OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


In Five Monthly Volumes, 

With Illustrations by C. E. BROCK and H. M. BROCK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. each; cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d, each. 

With a 


THE LAST of the MOHICANS. 
General Introduction by MOWBRAY MORRIS, 
and 25 Illustrations by H. M. BROOK, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST 


The THIRD VOLUME of 
DR. HASTINGS’S 


DICTIONARY of the BIBLE 


IS NOW READY. 


The Atheneum says: “It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the value of the vast and varied amount of well-digested in- 
formation contained in these volumes.....We are struck with 
the fair-mindedness and width of learning displayed almost 
everywhere in this important work.....The present Dictionary 
is endowed with the utmost freedom that the human intellect 
has a right to claim.” 





Vol. IV. (completion) in active preparation. 
Price per vol., in cloth, 28s.: ia half-anonoeeo, 348. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, pric» 10s. 6d. 


THE RELATION of the APOSTOLIC 


TEACHING to the TEACHING . 
DRUMMOND, B.D., Edinburgh. a 


“THE WORLD’S EPOCH MAKERS.” 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
In chaste binding, price 3s., each volume. 
BuaoHA and BUDDHISM. By Arruvr Lr, 


LUTHER and the GERM 
By Prof. T. M. Linpsay, -_ REFORMATION. 


wee.sy and METHODISM. By F. J. Syett, 


CRANMER and the EN 
TION. By A. D. Innes, M.A, males GEPSEM- 


“We advise our readers to keep a watch on this most able 


series. It promises to be a distioct success. The volume before 


us (‘Cranmer’) is one of the most sati 
we have ever read.” —Methodist Ti Se nee beets of tho eset 


THE INTERNATIONAL . CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY. 


Editors—Dr. DRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and Dr. BRIGGS. 
The following Volumes now ready : * 

DEUTERONOMY. Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D. 

JUDGES. Prof. G. F. Moorr, D.D. 12s, 

1. and Il. SAMUEL. Prof. H. P. Surana, D.D, 12s. 

PROVERBS. Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D. 128, ; 

ST. MARK. Prof. E.P.Govtp, D.D. 10s, 6d, 

ST. LUKE. Atrrep Ptummer, D.D, 12s, 

ROMANS. Pr of. W. Saypay, D.D., and A, CO, 


Heapiam, B.D. 12s, 


EPHESIANS an LOSSIANS. 
Ausorr, D.D., Paint 2 6d. “ Prof. T. K. 


PHILIPPIAN 
Vincent, ce x Peet enaoes. Prof. M, 


12s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Editors—Dr, SALMOND and Dr. BRIGGS. 

The following Volumes now ready : 


THE THEOLOGY of th 
ven Prof. G. B. Stevens, A we) ee Cae 
CHRISTIAN PASTOR 
qoumaaeenien ts By Prof. W. ham | Rw Rg 
TIAN 
tam oe INSTITUTIONS. By Prof. A, V. G. 


CHRISTIANITY in th 
By Prof. A. C. McGirrear, DD. Gees FOLIC AGE. 


HISTORY of CHRI 
Prof. G. P. Piss ease TIAN DOCTRINE. By 


INTRODUCTION to the LITERAT 
tbe ag TASTAMENT. By 8. R. Driver, Ag 4 


CHRISTIAN ET : 
es ee wesege, By Newmay Smyra, D.D. 
APOLOGETICS; or, Christiani 

sively Stated. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. Third Exition. 10° 64. 


*»* Prospectuses, giving details of the above Two Series, wii 
sent post free on application to the Publishers. _s 





THE RITSCHLIAN' THEOLOGY, 


CRITICAL and CONSTRUCTIVE: an Eposi 
+ ar —g By the Rev. A. E. GARVIE, rae (Oxoak 


“ Ritsehlian literat; ; 
pub) cation,” —-British Weekly. ey enriched by this 


THE SPIRIT and the INCARNA 
SALOME GRE aOR MENG soe eoetION 


“One of the most remarkable and stimulating—intei 
and spiritually stimulating—theological works of the ectally 
The 8 





THE THEOLOGY of MODERN LITERA- 
bag we caged WILSON, M.A., D.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“This remarkable work hears evid 
cuioenas = sas of - intimate, we avy f~ 2 
. an oti 
interesting book.” —British — ee Sw 


Full Catalogue free on application. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON 
KENT & CO., Ltn. _ 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 
Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel, 


TOMMY 
AND 
GRIZEL, 


will be published early this 
month. Price 6s. 








Q’s NEW WORK, 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S New 
Volume of Stories will be shortly 
published under the title of OLD 
FIRES and PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS. Price 6s. 


The power, the dramatic art, and the intense reality 
which pervades nearly every short story Q has written 
render the perusal of these a veritable feast of good 
things. A ‘iar interest attaches to Q’s forthcoming 
book. The stories deal with the spiritual world or the 
spiritual side of things, and each contains its own 
moral, 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Price 6s, 


WILLIAM LANDELS,D.D. AMemoir. 
By his son, the Rev. THOMAS D. LANDELS, 
A. With Rembrandt Portrait as Frontispiece. 


This biography of the well-known Baptist preacher 
and lecturer pas been written Ld his son, who 
gathered together all the available material for the 
story of a singularly busy and varied career. An 
introduction to the volume from the pen of Dr. Joun 
Currrorp bears testimony to the esteem in which the 
memory of his predecessor in the Presidential Chair 
of the Baptist nion is held, and contributions from 
the Rev. Cuartes Wiutiams, of Accrington, and Mr, 
A. H. Baynes, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, speak of his work fur his brethren and his 
generation, 





NOW READY.—Price 3s. 6d. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


THE STORY of the CHINESE 
ORISIS. By ALEXIS KRAUSSE, Author of 
** Russia in Asia,” “‘ China in Decay,’ &c. 
Among the contents of this important volume are :— 
A RESUME of RECENT; An ACCOUNT of the 
CHINESE HISTORY. * BOXERS.” 
A RECORD of the RELA- | The STORY of the SIEGE 


TIONS between CHINA |  % the LEGATIONS. 
and the POWERS, | | A CHRONICLE of the 


‘i RELIEF of PEKING. 
An ACCOUNT of the|,4 


FORECAST of the 
STRUGGLE for CON- | ITURE 
CESSIONS. | FUTURE of CHINA. 


| With TWO APPENDICES 
The ORIGIN of the RE-| and a COMPLETE 
CEN L RISING, 


| INDEX. 





READY SHORTLY.—Price 9s. 


REMINISCENCES of OXFORD. By 
the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With Sixteen 
Full-page Illustrations. 

This book gives a most interesting insight into 
Oxford “’Varsity” life as it was from the early 
‘‘ Thirties” to the “‘ Fifties.” The author, during his 
career at the University, came in contact with some 
of the leading men of that time, and the work teems 
with personal anecdotes of such men as Max Miiller, 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Jowett, Lewis Carroll, Cardinal New- 
man, Dr, Arnold, &c. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 





CHATTOaWINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ With the 
Eagle,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








THE “PRETTY POLLY”: a 


Voyage of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 
—_ by G. E. Robertson. Small demy 8vo, cloth 
it, 58. 





THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “* The Orange Girl,” 
&e. SECOND EDITIUN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ A capital story....Plot and treatment are alike excellent. 
....There is a large number of characters, most of them well 
done, and one, a returned prodigal with a splendid drinking 
ity, really i The ‘love interest’ is very pretty 
and fresh, and the whole book wholesome entertainment. 
1 all Mall Gazette. 








HADLEYBURG, and other Stories and Sketches. By 
MARK TWAIN. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“ Only Mark Twain would have conceived the idea of ‘The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’; oply he could have de- 
vel it with such quaint and dry humour.”—Daily T " 

“It is the vid Mark Twain throughout, with that curivus 
extra-keenness of vision w is the sign of all true 
humoriets”—Morning Leader. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of 
tain in th 
Be oon aes iy h. NEILSON STEPHENS, Author 
of “A Gentleman Player,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by 
E. W. D. Hamilton. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


“The story is exceedingly well told, and will be read with 
unflagging interest.”—Scots. wan. 








IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “ The Son of the House.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, giit top, 6s. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Albert 


ROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* 1,645,000 copies of ALBERT ROSS'S NOVELS have been ~ 
sold in America. 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 
THREE BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, Author of “A Crimson Crime,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Oct, 11. 


“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 


a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, Author of “ Madame Izan,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. (Nov. 1. 


THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 
TATLOCK, Private Detective. Related by DICK 
DONOVAN, Author of “A Detective's Trlemebe. &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 














New Three-and-Sixpenny Editions. 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 
A FIGHT with FATE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 

MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
Tarrant. 

INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker. . 


With 6 Illustrations by Percy 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 


from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By. JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P. ANEW EDITION. (Vol. V., uniform 
with the First Four Volumes of the CABINET EDITION.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 


istorical, and Topographical. By C, W. HECKETHORN. 


ior of * London Souvenirs,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
a Ree ae — 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for OCTOBER:—THE TRAGEDY of EMMA 
COLLINS. By Karnarine Sytvester.—The LAST ENGLISH 
REBELLION. By Joun Hypz.—IN the WOODS of ROC- 
CAMONFINA. By lL. Wo.rrsonx.—A PICTURESQUE 
ROGUE. By Francis Brock.—NIGHTS in LAKELAND. 
By Wituiam T. Patmer.—CIPHERS. By G. E. Moysey.—A 
WEEK in the WEST COUNTRY. By Francis H. Canpy.— 
ARIADNE. By Miss E. M. Retaerroxp.—THE CHAUCER 
GARDEN. By W. H. Tsomrsox.—THE UNION of POLAND 
and LITHUANIA. By Gasriette Festinc.—CAGED in 
FRANCE. By Rev. P. H. Dircurizetp, M.A.—WEST- 
PYRENEAN MARRIAGES. By A. R. Wurreway.—TWO 
SONNETS. By M. Prowern.—‘‘FRUITFULNESS.” By 
Syivaxus Urs x. 


London : Cuatro & Wrinpvs 111,St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


Wirs a fine disre of merit, "possible only to a 
national paper, the 7imes prints, with easy impartiality, 
the lucubrations of the Poet Laureate and the stirring 
verses of Mr. Kipling. In “‘The Young Queen,” which 
filled two-thirds of a column last Thursday, Mr. Kipling is 
not at his best ; but the verses come at the psychological 
moment, and, although not to be pintheD with ‘‘The 
English Flag,” have vigour and intuition. The poem 
takes the form of a dialogue between the new Common- 
wealth of Australia (the Young Queen) and the Mother 
Country. 
Her band was still on her sword-bilt—the spur was still 
on her heel— 
She had not cast her harness of grey war-dinted steel : 
High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful, bold, and 
browned, 
Bright-eyed out of the battle, the Young Queen rode to 
be crowned. 


The Young Queen came to the Old Queen’s presence 
“in the Hall of One Thousand Years,” crying ‘Crown 
me, my mother!” 


And the Old Queen raised and kissed her, and the jealous 


circlet prest, 
Roped with the pearls of the Northland and red with the 


gold of the West. 
When the Young Queen “asked for a mother’s bless- 
ing on the excellent years to be,’’ the Old Queen apostro- 
phising her as “daughter no more but sister,” makes 
reply : 
“% a swayed troublous councils—I am wise in terrible 


gs— 
— and son and grandson I have known the heart of 


e ie 
Shall > oe thee my sleepless wisdom or the gift all wisdom 
above 
Ay, we be women together—I give thee thy people’s love: 
Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of prayers or vows, 
on in face of peril as thine for thy mother’s house— 
— thee, my Sister, through the strenuous years 
0 be, 
And make thy people to love thee as thou hast loved me!” 


To us the poem seems in parts a little too reminiscent of 
“‘Dagonet.” The Daily Chronicle, a journal not often 
given to finds the first stanza we have quoted 
‘crammed with the:.somewhat hypertrophied muscularity 
of the uncrowned laureate.” 


Proressor Dowpen’s proposal that the opening of the 
twentieth century should be celebrated by an “‘ adequate” 
- history of English literature receives in the Author the 
approval of Sir Walter Besant. Sir Walter, being a 
practical man, goes into He believes that the 


whole expense would amount to less than £2,000 a volume 
of the size of the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
suggests that a company should be formed to produce the 
work. 





Writers of all shades of political%opinion will*welcome 
the election of Mr. Henry Norman\;for South {Wolver- 


hampton. Mr. Norman is author, journalist, traveller, 
and a speaker. For some years he was assistant 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, and director of the literary 


page of that journal. He is also an active and useful 
member of the Council of the Society of Authors. Mrs. 
Norman has also travelled much, and those who know her 
able and interesting novels regret that she should write so 
os The Crook of the Bough was one of the best stories 
of 1898. 


Mr. Girpert PARKER is now Member for Gravesend. 
We hope his election does not mean that he purposes 
forsaking fiction, for he writes a good tale in a good style. 
It would almost seem that his latest book, published on 
the day following his election, The Lane that Had No Turning, 
supported the deduction; for it contains no fewer than 
twenty-six short stories and sketches gleaned from the well- 
harvested levels of the Pontiac mine. 


Tue British Weekly, a journal not addicted to wild state- 
ments, prints the following: “It is now reported, with 
a formidable appearance of authority, that the most widely 
circulated of our newspapers, or rather its proprietors, are 
to buy our oldest and greatest journal.” 


Munsey’s Magazine, it is said, has the largest circulation 
of any magazine in America. The editor is not a shy man. 
On the cover of his October issue he prints the following, 
on red paper, a fac-simile of his own handwriting: ‘ This 
number of Munsey’s Magazine comes pretty close to my idea 
of what a modern magazine should be. I regard it, as 
a whole, as the best number we have ever issued.—F Rank 
A. Munsry.” 


Tue great American nation has gone on reading fiction 
steadily since we last wrote. We open the American 
Bookman: we turn to the “ best selling books” during the 
month, and we read : 


. The Reign of Law. Allen. 
- Unleavened Bread. Grant. 
. The Redemption of David Corson. 
( To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 
* | Voice of the People. Glasgow. 
. The Cardinal's Snuff-Box. Harland. 
. Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. 


Only two out of the six are English—Mr. Harland’s and 
Mrs. Glasgow’s. 


Tue inhabitants of New Haven, Conn., would seem to 
have a more varied taste. Here is the New Haven, 
Conn., list : 

. Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

. Senator North. Atherton. 

. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. Harland. 

The Reign of Law. Allen. 

. The Flower of the Flock. Norris. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. 


Goss. 
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A CuELTENHAM correspondent writes: “It is welcome 
news to T. E. B.-lovers to know of the Life and Letters, 
and the hope of possessing the poems so long out of print. 
I met Brown first last year, pad oman almost intoxicated by 
his overpowering masculinity. The following lines, written 
in the first rush of admiration, are in the metre of his 
poem called ‘ The Exile’ ”’: 


To T. E. Brown. 
In hotly rushing gratefulness of soul 
I ask you, Poet Brown, 
From far Olympian heights look down, 
And listen to a mortal, 
Still baffled here and barred without Jove’s portal, 
While you a crown 
Of laurel incorruptible are wearing, 
And at the gods are staring. 
I want to say the gratefulness I feel 
For lines like ocean-breezes, 
Whose freshness heals the heart’s diseases ; 
For lines you write so strongly, 
In spite of shock we cannot take you wrongly— 
Their daring pleases ; 
Ringing we hear them echoed through the air, 
The world is fair! is fair! 
And the deep founts of hidden feeling, 
Beneath your master-touch 
The swelling sorrow stifled over-much 
Forth from the darkness breaks, 
And blesséd tears relieve the heart that aches ; 
Your power is such, 
The rock you strike, like Moses, with your rod, 
Yields waters from the wells of God. 
We see ‘ the ephod of the unseen altar,’ 
Thou standest now confessed, 
In priestly raiment dressed ; 
An ‘ Exile’ now no more. The gates 
Of Heaven are passed, and thou hast found thy mates. 
The Father’s breast 
Receives the Son who here did understand 
The speech of that great land.” 


Mr. H. B. Marriorr Warson’s new romance, “ Chloris 
of the Island,” which has run through the Graphic this 
year, will be published this month here and in America 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. Owing to an unfortunate 
accident the American edition has gone to press without 
correction by the author. It is hoped that the second 
edition will embody all the necessary alterations. 


Last week we wrote of two amateur Kentish magazines. 
To-day, also out of Kent, comes a third magazine, called 
The Tulip. It is published by Martin Klingender, at 
Shortlands, and it is a large square magazine of poetry, 
sketches, and wood-engravings, printed on one side of the 
page only, and “ got up” with creditable care. With the 
contents we are not much struck. Some of the engravings 
pass our understanding. ‘‘ A Church Tower” on page 11 
is not like a church tower, nor like any other building; it 
is not beautiful; it is an engraved blot with a few mean- 
ingless lines added. The same is true of ‘“‘ The Cathedral,” 
in which two objects, purporting to be spires, rise above a 
mass of blackness, purporting to be foliage. The coloured 
engravings are better, but they are only eccentric deriva- 
tives of eccentric models. We are not hostile to amateur 
magazines—they are signs of life; but with the amateur 
magazine without merit we have small patience. 


On the authority of a newspaper, we spoke last week 
of the Zif as a magazine of the past. e are glad to 
hear that the Z// is still a magazine of the future. It is 
not discontinued. 





The Dome now appears quarterly, in triple numbers ; 
thus, the new volume contains the numbers for May, 
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June, and July. It is an interesting budget of esoteric 
writing and wood-engraving. Mr. W. B. Yeats has an 
article on ‘‘The Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry,” in which 
he claims great things for Shelley that are hidden from 
ordinary minds: Mr. Yeats believes, for Shelley as for 
himself, that ‘‘ the imagination has some way of lighting 
on the truth that the reason has not, and that its command- 
ments, delivered when the body is still and the reason 
silent, are the most binding we can ever know.” We 
cannot here summarise Mr. Yeats’s conception of ee 
meee md of intellectual beauty, but we will quote his 
concluding paragraph for its own sake. 


I have re-read his Prometheus Unbound for the first time 
for many years, in the woods of Drim-da-rod, among the 
Ech Tge hills, and sometimes I have looked towards 
Slieve-nan-Orr, where the country people say the last 
battle of the world shall -be fought till the third day, 
when a priest shall lift a chalice, and the thousand years 
of cout. And I think this mysterious song utters 
a faith as simple and as ancient as the faith of those 
country people, in a form suited to a new age, that will 
understand, with Blake, that the holy spirit is “‘ an intel- 
lectual fountain,’ and that the kinds and degrees of beauty 
are the images of its authority. 


A werirer in the October Lippincott tells one or two 
stories of James Russell Lowell’s “‘ faculty of perpetrating 
puns redeemed from —s by their impish ingenuity 
and unexpectedness.” The three examples he gives are 
certainly amusing : 

Coming into his class-room one day, he announced to 
his students that wings were being added to the ugliest 
house in Cambridge, “‘and,”’ he continued devoutly, ‘I 
hope they will fly away with it.” 

Again, after exposing the ridiculous blunders of the 
editor of certain old plays, he concluded with the remark : 
“In point of fact, we must apply to this gentleman the 
name of the first King of Sparta.” No one remembered, 
of course, what this was, but when they looked it up they 
found it was Eudamidas. 

At the time Prof. Horsford believed he had successfully 
identified Norumbega—the place where the Norsemen are 
said to have first landed in America—with Cambridge,-and 
there was much talk regarding his supposed discovery aud 
the monument he erected to signalise it, a club was being 
started in the town, and two questions concerning it were 
awakening animated discussion—what the name should 
be, and whether it should dispense spirituous liquors. 
** Why not solve both questions at on:e,” said Mr. Lowell, 
‘* and call it the ‘ No rum begar!’ ?” 





Mr. F. R. Benson’s company will produce at the 
“Comedy” the following eight plays, beginning on 
December 19 next: ‘ Hamlet,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “ Richard II.,” “‘Henry IV.” (part 2), ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘As You Like It,” or 
“ Coriolanus.” 


In the Philadelphia Conservator we find the following 
report of a conversation between Walt Whitman and 
Joaquin Miller, to which the writer, Mr. Leon Mead, was 

rivileged to listen. The conversation took place in 
hitman’s rooms at Mrs. Moffit’s caravansary, in Bul- 
finch-place, Boston. There Joaquin Miller and Mr. Mead 
had called in a casual way, and after the greetings, and 
the introduction of Mr. Mead to Whitman, the conversa- 
tion ran as follows : 

Whitman: I’m real glad you dropped in, Miller, old 
fellow. Why, you’re looking as fresh asaruby. Getting 
fat, too. The waters of the Pierian spring agree with you. 

Miller: You old rogue, Whitman, Id give the planet 
Jupiter, if I owned it, in exchange for your physique, your 
— mane and god-like brow. Well, how are you, any- 
wa, 

Whitman : You find me in linen fresh this morning, yet 
wet as water. I’m in a good old-fashioned perspiration— 
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a luxury I was afraid I'd not get in Boston. Do you 
know, a man who never sweats is generally a hard-fisted, 
miserable kind of a fellow. I never had any sympathy 
with a gO we man. He will turn coward if you 
give him the slightest provocation. By the way, I went 
out to Concord yesterday to see Emerson. 

Miller : Indeed ; how is the darling old man ? 

Whitman: Pretty feeble. Yes, I stayed to luncheon 
with him and we a mighty sociable time. He took 
me for a walk through his garden and grounds. Occa- 
sionally a fitful gleam of his former self would creep into 
his eyes, when some reference was made to his old friends 
who have passed away. His memory is quite treacherous. 
He began several stories that he had to leave unfinished— 
he was sure to forget the salient point. 

Miller: That is very sad. By the way, the other day I 
put in a couple of hours with Longfellow. 

Whitman : I want to know ! 

Miller : We had a square you-tell-me-and-I’ll-tell-you 
talk about American poets and we agree tremendously. 
Your name was mentioned. 

Whitman : Was it P 
ae And we raked you over the coals for quite a 

e. 

Whitman: Well, now, Miller, candidly, what does 
Longfellow think of me? Honest Indian ? 

Miller : He told me he considered you a genius. 

Whitman: No! 

Miller : Yes, and moreover he said that you are not only 
a bright particular star but a fixed planet of the first 
magnitude. He said you are a broader poet than the 
whole lot. He likes you, Walt. 

Whitman : Now, you don’t know how that pleases me, 
Joaquin. I always had an idea that Longfellow didn’t 
care arap for me. God bless him! [At this point tears 
were visible in the speaker’s eyes.] Do you think he 
meant it all ? 

Miller : Most assuredly he did. He referred to your 
‘Song of Myself’’ as a deep, esoteric gem. He expressed 
the regret that you are not more generally understood and 
appreciated. 

Whitman: I have tried all my life to write for the 


masses. 

Miller: Old boy, you and I are over the heads of the 
rabble. We stand on an emicence of our own making, 
and look down when we wish to see the world. In a 
word, we know we are great, and if other people don’t 
know it, it is their own fault. 


Tue Bashkirtseff-Maupassant letters are begun and 
ended in this week’s Gentlewoman, forming the final chapter 
in the series of Marie Bashkirtseff’s diaries and letters 
which are to be published under the title, Zhe Story of a 
Woman’s Soul, The most interesting thing in this corre- 
spondence is Marie Bashkirtseff’s frank account to Mau- 
passant of the effect produced on her mind by a re-reading 
of his works : 


I have profited, sir, by the leisure of Holy Week to re- 
read your complete works. You are a gay dog, incontest- 
ably. I bad never read you en bloc and right off. The 
impression is, therefore, fresh, and that impression . . . 
It is enough to turn all my pupils inside out and to upset 
all the convents of Christendom. As for myself, who am 
not at all bashful, Iam confounded—yes, sir, confounded 
—by this intense preoccupation of yours with the senti- 
ment that M. Alexandre Dumas ji/s named Love. It will 
become a monomania, and that will be regrettable, for you 
are richly dowered and your peasant tales are well sketched. 
I know that you have done a Life, and that this book is 
stamped with a great feeling of disgust, sadness, and dis- 
couragement. This feeling, which leads one to pardon 
the other thing, appears from time to time in your 
writings, and leads people to believe that you are a 
superior being who suffers from life. It is this that cuts 
me to the heart. But this whining is, I fear, only an echo 
of Flaubert. 

In fact, we are brave simpletons, and you are a good 
farceur (do you see the advantage of not knowing one 
another *) with your solitude and your beings with long 
hair. . . . Love—it is still with that word that one gets 





hold of the whole world. - Oh, la! la! Gil Blas, where art 
thou? It was after reading one of your articles that I 
read the Attaque du Moulin. It was like entering a mag- 
nificent and fragrant forest where birds sang. ‘‘ Never 
did larger peace fall upon a happier spot.” 


That is very interesting, as is the whole of this brief corre- 
spondence. Dut every sentence sighs for its native French. 


Mr. Joun Mortey’s biography of Oliver Cromwell is 
brought to an end this month.in the Century Magaztne. 
It has been divided into twelve papers and forty-two 
chapters. Mr. Morley ends on this temperate estimate of 
Cromwell’s personality : 

It has been called a common error of our day to ascribe 
far too much to the designs and the influence of eminent 
men, of rulers, and of governments. The reproach is just 
and should impress us. The momentum of past events, 
the spontaneous impulses of the mass of a nation or a 
race, the pressure of general hopes and fears, the new 
things learned in ‘‘ novel spheres of thought ”’—all have 
more to do with the progress of human affairs than the 
deliberate views of even the most determined and far- 
sighted of our individual leaders. Thirty years after the 
death of the Protector a more successful revolution came 
about. The law was made more just, the tribunals were 
purified, the press began to enjoy a freedom for which 
Milton had made a glorious appeal, but which Cromwell 
had dared not concede, the rights of conscience received 
at least a partial recognition. Yet the Declaration of 
Right and the Toleration Act issued from a stream of 
ideas and maxims, aims and methods, that were not 
Puritan. New tributaries had already swollen the volume 
and changed the currents of that broad confluence of 
manners, morals, government, belief, on whose breast 
Time guides the voyages of mankind. The age of 
rationalism, with its bright lights and sobering shadows, 
had begun. Some ninety years after 1688 another revolu- 
tion followed in the England across the Atlantic; and the 
gulf between Cromwell and Jefferson is measure of the 
vast distance that the minds of men had travelled. With 
the death of Cromwell the brief life of Puritan theocracy 
in England expired. It was a phase of a movement that 
left an inheritance of some noble thoughts, the memory of 
a brave struggle for human freedom, and a procession of 
strong and capacious master spirits, with Milton and 
Cromwell at their head. Political ends miscarry, and the 
revolutionary leader treads a path of fire. It is our true 
wisdom to learn how to combine sane and equitable historic 
verdicts with a just value for those eternal qualities of 
high endeavour, on which, amid all changes of fashion, 
formula, direction, the world’s best hopes depend. 


WE could hardly desire a better account of Fenimore 
Cooper than that which Mr. Mowbray Morris has prefixed 
to the new edition of Zhe Last of the Mohicans, which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just added to their series of 
standard novels. We will quote two salient passages 
against and for Cooper’s achievement : 


What we call style—I do not mean the gibberish which 
too often goes by that name now, but the art of using the 
right words in the right places—may come by instinct, or 
may be laboriously acquired. It certainly did not come 
by instinct to Cooper, and as certainly he gave no pains to 
acquire it. Perhaps no writer who has ever made a last- 
ing name for himself wears his faults so plainly on the 
surface as Cooper. ‘It is idle to look in his pages for any 
of those qualities which, if the newspapers are to be 
believed, go to the making of a literary reputation to-day, 
but which may possibly tend less surely to its preservation ; 
we shall find in them no elaborate analysis of character, no 
juggling with words, no niceties, and assuredly no nasti- 
nesses, of dialogue. And it must be added also that we 
miss in them many things which they would be thé better 
for; his few attempts to be humorous are woeful ; passion 
is as foreign to him as sentiment, and, to do him justice, 
though, unfortunately for him and for his readers, he 
must occasionally try the latter, from the former he rigor- 
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ously and wisely abstains; his writing is almost always 
careless, often slovenly, and of his plots he is as careless as 
of his grammar. But what Cooper could do no man has 
ever done better. 


And now for Cooper’s achievement : 


In drawing Nature he certainly showed some of the finest 
ualities of the artist. He never overloads his picture with 
details ; nothing is wasted, and nothing is forgotten, But 
it is in what he leaves to the imagination even more than 
what he brings before the eye that the secret of his power 
lies. The pleasure of the pathless woods, the rapture of 
the lonely dhe, the silence of the starry sky, all the mys- 
tery and magic of the primeval world—one has to go to 
the poets to find fit words for the impression left on the 
mind by these haunting scenes. What wonder if in the 
majestic presence of Nature the figure of Man should seem 
at moments small, his movements ungainly, and his 
language mean ? 


The edition, we may add, is capably illustrated by Mr. 
H. M. Brock. 


Tue following epigram appears in the American 
Bookman : 
TO JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
The ‘‘ Reign of Law ”— 
Well, Allen, you’re lucky ; 
It’s the first time it ever 
Rained law in Kentucky. 








Bibliographical. 


I sze an American firm promises the Complete Works of 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich in seven volumes. They will be com- 
plete, of course, up to date. It is only three years since 
Mr. Aldrich’s Complete Works appeared in eight volumes. 
His Poems and Novels were issued in six volumes in 1885, 
which year also saw the issue of his Pustical Works. It is 
always, I think, foolish to advertise the Complete Works 
of an author who is still alive, and likely to add to the 
number of his writings. To what extent Mr. Aldrich is 
known and appreciated in England it is difficult to say. 
His literary output ought to be familiar here, for during 
the past twenty years some twenty of his publications 
(including the collections named above) have been circu- 
lated in this country. I suppose we may assume that most 
reading people have made acquaintance with his Marjorie 
Daw, his Prudence Palfry, his Stillwater Tragedy, his Story 
of a Bad Boy, if not with his Sister’s Tragedy, his Judith 
and Holofernes, his Later Lyrics. My first acquaintance 
with his poetical work was, 1 remember, due to the good 
offices of a living English poet, who praised him warmly. 

The American firm to which I refer also announce 7'he 
Complete Works, in seven volumes, of Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, another Transatlantic worthy, who, how- 
ever, has always stuck to prose. He is known in these 
islands as the writer of Short Studies of American Authors, 
of a Young Folks (and a Larger) History of the United States, 
of monographs on Margaret Ossoli and Wendell Phillips, 
of a book of Reminiscences of Contemporaries, and of 
various volumes of essays and tales, of the former of which 
the most widely-spread, apparently, are Common Sense 
about Women, Women and Men, Book and Heart, The Proces- 
ston of the Flowers, Cheerful Yesterdays, and so forth. Only 
last year three of Mr. Higginson’s books were issued in 
England ; yet how many English people can place their 
hands upon their hearts and assert positively that they 
. ever heard of Mr. Higginson, much less ever came across 
his publications? And yet, obviously, Mr. Higginson 
must have his admirers ; else why take the trouble to 
publish him in Great Britain ? 

We are to have a new volume of poems (Zhe Finding of 
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the Book) from the venerable Archbishop of Armagh, now 
in his seventy-sixth year. It will be welcome to many. 
The general level of Dr. Alexander’s poetical products is 
not, perhaps, icularly high, but occasionally he is very 
felicitous in p . Lam thinking especially of his elegy 
on Matthew Arnold, which is admirable both as poetry and 
as criticism. Dr, Alexander published a volume of verse in 
1886, having made his poetical début as far back as 1853 
with his “ Installation Ode.” Curiously enough, he has 
been followed in the see of Derry and Raphoe by a brother 

t, the Right Rev. Dr. Chadwick, who also announces 
or publication shortly a book of verse, chiefly sacred. 

nless I am very much mistaken, a well-known Jitiéra- 
teur has been described as having in preparation, for a 
certain series of biographical monographs, a little book 
on Mr. Thomas — Now we are told that Sir George 
Douglas has in the press a volume on the same interesting 
subject. One wonders how Mr. Hardy himself feels about 
it. It is just six years since two books about him appeared 
in successive months. The year was 1894, and in October 
came 7'he Art of Thomas Hardy, by Mr. Lionel Johnson, and 
in November, the Thomas Hardy of Miss Annie Macdonell 
(assistant editor of the Bookman, and daughter of the 
James Macdonell of whom Dr. Robertson Nicoll has been 
the biographer). Even Mr. George Meredith has not 
suffered quite so much in this way as Mr. Hardy, though 
he has had his trials. 

Mr. Henry Attwell has always been fond of compiling 
books of « Thoughts by this person and that person, and his 
latest achievement in that way will have John Ruskin’s 
works for its material. There can be no great objection 
to this, for the Ruskin Birthday Book dates back to 1883, 
and the Selections from John Ruskin to 1893. In this par- 
ticular department Ruskinism seems not to have been 
overdone. Anyway, one can “enthuse” more over such 
a compilation than over a “ Birthday Book” of thoughts 
by the author of Isabel Carnaby. This is promised us, 
and it will contain a concentrated extract of wit and 
humour derived not only from /sabel but from the other 
two masterpieces by Miss Fowler. 

A correspondent reminds me that I did not include in my 
last week’s list of books on Oliver Cromwell the recent 
work of Mr. Firth. It was because Mr. Firth’s book was 
so recent, and therefore so obvious, that I did not mention 
it. I see, by the way, that a forthcoming volume of verse 
will include Cromwell: a Dramatic Poem, There seems no 
end or limit to the interest excited by the “ Great Pro- 
tector.” Matthew Arnold made him the subject of his 
Newdigate Prize poem in 1843; and here we are—at it 

ain, in 1900! 

Mr. Du Chaillu once wrote a book which he called The 
Land of the Midnight Sun. He now announces one which 
he has entitled 7'he Land of the Long Night. It was only 
the other day that we were reading Mr. Cook’s Through the 
First Antaretie Night. And, all the time, one has been 
unable to forget that Mrs. Lynn Linton was the authoress 
of a novel which she christened Through the Long Night. 
A little bit confusing, is it not ? 

To his forthcoming book, Zhe Bystander, Mr. Ashby 
Sterry has given the sub-title of ‘‘ Leaves for the Lazy.” He 
seems fond of the last-named word—his book of verse is 
called Zhe Lazy Minstrel. And yet there never was, 
perhaps, a minstrel less lazy than Mr. Ashby Sterry, who 
is known to be one of the most industrious of penmen. 

Last week a literary contemporary included in its list of 
current fiction the Von Sequitur of Miss M E. Coleridge. 
It so happens that that book is of essays all compact; but 
then Miss Coleridge’s reputation, hitherto, has been that 
of a novelist: hence the blunder. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird are to give us what is likely to be 
a curiosity in its way—namely, an edition of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler “in modern English” [sic]! This will 
deserve study. 

THE Bookworm. 





























Reviews. 


Still to be Written. 


Samuel Richardson: a Biographical and Critical Study. By 
Clara Linklater Thomson. (Horace Marshall & Son.) 


‘* Ricuarpson’s life,” says Mr. Birrell, ‘“‘ admirable as is 
Mrs. Barbauld’s sketch, cannot be said to have been 
written.” Richardson shares with Steele the affront of 
omission from the English Men of Letters series, and in his 
case the omission has not been remedied by inclusion in 
the series of Eminent Writers. Nor has any such exhaustive 
biography of him as Mr. Aiken’s Life of Steele ever 
appeared. Miss Thomson has now published a volume of 
291 pages, of which seventy-six are devoted to the bio- 
graphy of Richardson, forty-three to an account of. his 
friends, twenty-two to “the development of the novel,” 
and 152 to accounts and criticism of Richardson’s work. 
Now iu the matter of criticism Richardson has already 
been dealt with in a most illuminating manner by Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Traill, Mr. Birrell, and Mrs. Oliphant But 
of the material left by himself, the mass of correspondence 
lying in the library at South Kensington—of which Mrs. 
Barbauld’s six volumes are but a selection—none of these 
critics appear to have made use. There the letters lie, 
their ink yellowing, their excellent greyish paper cut into 
gaps where seals have been excised, some of am endorsed 
in the neat and legible handwriting for whose badness 
Richardson so often and so unnecessarily apologises, some 
copied by one or other of his daughters in the small, 
pointed, young lady’s hand of a hundred and fifty years 
ago, all full of interests, hopes, and customs that have 


died. Surely there was room for at least another, if not a. 


larger, selection than Mrs. Barbauld’s—room for a bio- 
graphy in more than seventy-six pages. The flutter of 
forgotten love affairs, the little airs of Miss Highmore 
upon the cheerfulness of Mr. Duncombe in her absence, 
the singing of Miss Mulso, the conflagration of a lady’s 
curl-papers, the wine-growing enterprises—at Plaistow, of 
all places!—of the too sanguine Aaron Hill, whom Pope 
so unjustly included. in the Dunciad, the epistolary 
coquetries of the sprightly Lady Bradshaigh, the rather 
fulsome compliments of Mrs. Chapone the elder, the diffi- 
culty of conveying, per carrier, hares and hams and sage- 
cheeses—all these lie enshrined in the volumes of Mrs. 
Barbauld and the MSS. at South Kensington. It is 
a whole picture of life in an upper middle-class circle, 
touching, on one side, bishops, ladies of title, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; on the other, printers, 
poor dependents, and City tradesfolk. Many of the 
persons with whom Richardson corresponded enjoyed in 
their own day a more or less deserved eminence, and of 
his nearer intimates all seem to have been refined, intelli- 
gent, cultivated, and of high principle. From these old 
letters rises the perfume of a life singularly honourable, 
industrious, liberal, and benevolent, a little formal, 
perhaps, a little enclosed, though full of interests, a life as 
blameless as was ever lived by any citizen of London from 
the days of Whittington downwards. This perfume, it 
must be said with regret, is not preserved in Miss 
Thomson’s volume. She is everywhere careful and pains- 
taking; she has evidently gone to the authorities at first- 
hand; but she never makes us feel the pulse of life, still 
less the warmth of Richardson’s delightful kindliness. We 
look in vain for any of those flashes of sympathetic com- 
prehension which make Mrs. Barbauld’s pages still alive: 
‘*The fault of his mind was rather that S was too much 
occupied with himself than that he had too high an opinion 
of his talents.” ‘‘He loved to complain, but who that 
suffers from disorders that affect the very springs of life 
and happiness does not?’? From Miss Thomson’s pages 
we should never guess that Richardson was a man pre- 
eminently lovable, still less that he was one who saw the 
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full humour of a joke against himself. She actually 
quotes with a shade of reprehension his smiling account of 
how a certain master-carpenter, whom he had sent for to 
be scolded for delays, managed to make the unconscious 
Mrs. Richardson compliment him on his speed, whereby 
the husband was made to ap unreasonable, “and the 
wife, who knew nothing at all of the matter, went off at 
her honest man’s expense with the character of a very 
reasonable, courteous, good sort of woman.” In short, 
Miss Thomson seems rather to have set herself to write 
about a man not sufficiently known than to write because 
she feels the charm which Richardson exercises over some 
of us who read our Clarissa Harlowe and our Sir Charles 
Grandison, not once in a lifetime, but once every year or 
two, and to whom even Miss Byron’s “ correcting”’ Uncle 
Selby is a person as real—and in the circle of the initiated 
as often quoted—as Sam Weller. Like other human 
beings, Richardson must be loved to be understood, and a 
biographer who loved him should be able to see, for 
instance, something other than mere jealousy in his dis- 
approval of Fielding, and to believe, with Mr. Birrell, 
that he might have hated “Fielding’s boisterous 
drunkards” almost as much if their creator had “ not been 
a rival of his fame.” 

The critical examination by which so large a part of the 
book is occupied is, to speak frankly, the criticism of the 
ordinary reader. It never touches the how and why, never 
flashes into that glow of enthusiasm which makes Mr. 
Henley’s couple of pages about Clarissa almost lyric, never 
gives even the impression of a genuine enjoyment. To 
explain or understand Richardson’s work it is necessary to 
realise the two stages of its composition. He first laid outa 
general—very general—outline, the essence of which was 
some plain moral; then he proceeded to write without any 
further fixed plan, and being (whether he knew it or not) 
a realist of the deepest dye, made his people such as they 
must have been in order to bring about the given situation. 
In Pamela, for instance, the aim was to show ‘‘ virtue 
rewarded” in the person of a young woman who, by 
resisting her master’s efforts at seduction, brings him to 
marry her. No doubt the virtuous young woman was also 
designed to be sympathetic. Unfortunately the two aims 
are incompatible. It is essential to the plan that the 
matriage should be regarded by the heroine as a reward ; 
and the woman who regards it as a reward to marry a 
man who has used every kind of endeavour to possess her 
without marriage can only be even pardonable on the 
ground that she was wildly in love with him. If her love 
had been strong enough to outweigh her sense of his 
faults she would have fallen a victim to him; on the other 
hand, her sense of his faults being stronger, she forfeits 
our sympathy by consenting to marry him. We ought not 
to complain of Pamela for being what she is, rather we 
ought to admire the art which makes her the only sort of 
person to whom the story could have happened. Why, 
then, it may be asked, choose that story to write? And to 
that question the most ardent of Richardsonians can but 
answer with a sigh, Why, indeed ? 

Clarissa Harlowe stands on a different plane. It is one 
of the great things of the world—great both because of 
absolute originality, and great also because of achievement. 
Moreover, though nothing in Miss Thomson’s account of it 
would lead her readers to think so, it is one of the most 
engrossing books that was ever written. To Richardson 
its — were as much alive as any of those to whom he 
spoke and wrote. He quoted the words of Clarissa as he 
might have quoted the words of Miss ‘‘ Hecky” Mulso ; 

i prc, oe understood him, and felt with him; but 
too many later readers see nothing in his attitude deeper 
or more subtle than vanity. Too many of them, too, 
following Sir Walter Scott, cry out upon the story as 
impossible, and talk of OClarissa’s foolishness in failing to 
appeal to that active police magistrate, Mr. Henry Fielding. 
Mr. Henry Fielding himself, when he wrote about the 
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book in his own paper, made no such complaint; nor, 
apparently, did any contemporary critic. The truth is that 
Clarissa was not, as Miss Thomson calls her, a woman of 
independent character ; she was only a woman of absolutely 
immovable principle. In matters where she had not 
agp. se for a clear guide she was undecided, and she had 

y nature and habit neither enterprise nor initiative— 
qualities, indeed, much discouraged by the education of a 
young lady in her day. It should be remembered that 
until the fatal 10th of April, when she was deluded—as a 
woman of independent character or indeed of wider expe- 
rience never would have been—into going away with 
Lovelace, she had never walked alone, never travelled 
alone, never decided any important matter without per- 
mission. 

The character of Lovelace appears to Miss Thomson 
impossible: ‘‘a bundle of contradictions, of conflicting 
qualities that could not possibly co-exist in the same 
person. There is, of course, much that is absurd in this 
conception, much that must strike any reader with a sense 
of humour as irresistibly comic.” We might make similar 
observations—as an earlier critic has happily pointed out 
—about Iago. Lovelace, like Iago, remains, in spite of 
them, one of the great living figures of literature. ‘Is 
there anything better than Lovelace in the whole range 
of fiction?”’’ says Mr. Henley; ‘ Lovelace, so inimeasur- 
ably the highest achievement of the author’s genius,” said 
Mr. Traill. Lovelace, indeed, is that very rare person in 
fiction—a seducer who is seductive. He need only be com- 
pared with any of the fine gentlemen of the early comedy, 
with the Lothario upon whom some persons have so 
him founded, or with the ruffianly Mr. B. of Pamela. 
What avails it to say that he does not exist as long as 
we feel that he does? 

Dr. Jowett, it appears, said that Sir Charles Grandison 
was the longest of novels and one of the best. If he 
had said one of the most agreeable he would have touched 
the mark precisely. It has all the pleasantness of a fine 
and spacious old country house where everything proceeds 
methodically, where there is always room enough, and 
never any hurry. As for Sir Charles himself, he is, 
considering how every person and every circumstance 
conspire to spoil him, an amazingly pleasant, good- 
tempered, sensible young man. His fault is really that, 
like Tom Jones, he has not a spark of imagination. Here 
again Richardson is faithful to the exigencies of his 
scheme, for no young man with a spark of imagination 
could arrive at the age of six-and-twenty without having 
ever deviated by a hair’s-breadth from the line of pro- 
priety. Moreover, only a man without imagination, or a 
man with an excess of imagination, could manage to be 
so evenly in love with two ladies at the same time. 
Clementina is a heroine of a somewhat obsolete pattern, 
who probably receives less than justice from the modern 
reader; but even the modern reader cannot but remark how, 
without a word said on the subject, Clementina is always 
on a slightly higher social plane than Harriet. The 
effect is so subtle, so delicate, so complete, that Mr. 
Henry James himself could not have given it more per- 
fectly. 

Finally, will this latest volume help to make Richardson 
better known? Will it bring fresh readers to Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison? Will it in any 
measure call to life the persons buried in the many 
volumes of correspondence? Alas! it appears sadly im- 
probable ; for in it both the man and the work assume an 
aspect of stiffness, hardness, and formality—an air of the 
oid-dubional “superior person”—which is particularly 
unattractive to contemporary readers, and which, like a 
portrait by an unskilled artist, has at the same time a 
horrible likeness to the original. As we lay down the 
book Mr. Birrell’s words come back to us. No; Richard- 
son’s life cannot be said to have been written. 
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A Group of Perfect Worldlings. 


The Pageantry of Life. By Charles Whibley. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 


WE do not quarrel with Mr. Whibley for what he is not. 
We are grateful for what he is—a critic with brains. He 
has no enthusiasms; he abhors rhetoric; romance never 
creeps into his page; sentiment is alien to him, although 
when it goes with truth he is quick to seize its import, as 
when he quotes the dying speech of the courtier “ young 
Weston,” killed in youth to satisfy “the dour temper of 
the corpulent monster” Henry VIII.: young Weston, 
detailing his debts, remembered one “ to a pooer woman at 
the Tennes play for bawles I cannot tell howe muche.” 
But Mr. Whibley’s passionless prose rarely touches the 
sensibility ; rather, it titillates the intellect. He has his 
subject always well in hand, methodically he pursues his 
way (relieving it now and again by swift probings that 
find the truth), artless on the surface, but, in reality, the 
result of a fine artifice. Those who know their Pepys 
will appreciate the intelligence of the following criticism. 
It occurs in one of the papers in this volume on “ The 
Real Pepys ” : 


Even his good resolutions are made but to be broken. 
“‘T have made an oathe,” says he one day, ‘‘for the 
drinking of no wine, &c., on such penalties till I have 
passed my accounts and cleared all.’”’ And in a week he 
confesses that he has broken his oath ‘‘ without pleasure.” 
“Without pleasure ’’—that is the one phrase in the book 
that one is persuaded to mistrust. For the first and last 
time Pepys seems to be posing, to be cutting an antic 
before a mirror. Had he said the wine was , you had 
understood him. But were the wine , you know that, 
oath or no oath, Pepys would have delighted in it. 
We like, too, Mr. Whibley’s grave and impersonal 
seriousness about trifles. He never, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, ‘‘ gives himself away.” No imp of a second 
self ever peeps out to laugh at his elder brother, the way 
of many humorists. Having chosen his subject, Mr. 
Whibley treats it with the respect a devotee gives to his 
creed. Is there not something magnificent about such 
sentences as the following, which occur in his picture of 
George Brummel : 


The cravat of Brummel was the envy of crowned heads, 
yet nothing could have been more simple. 
* * * * 


Starched cravats and varnished boots might seem to be 
within the reach of all men; yet in these accomplishments 
Brummel was without a rival. His cravat was perfect 
because he touched it with his own magic fingers. 


1835 was his Waterloo. In that year he was arrested, 
and, worse still, obliged to dress before the police. This 
might have seemed the last insult to anyone who had 
never revealed the secrets of his toilet to any save his own 
Prince Regent. 

This volume might have been called ‘‘ A Group of Perfect 
Worldlings.” It consists of an Introduction, and studies 
of nine men, such as Sir Kenelm Digby, Pepys, Saint 
Simon, Beckford, and Barbey D’Aurevilly, who devoted 
themselves, ‘‘ with that perfect consistency which marks 
only the greatest men,” to the unique cultivation of them- 
selves. Not the least interesting of the nine studies is 
that on “The Caliph of Fonthill ”—William Beckford, 
author of “ the sublimely humorous fable which is Vathek.” 
Mr. Whibley is clearly among those who have succeeded 


- in making their way to the end of Vathek. 


If Vathek do not rank among the greatest works of the 
world, it is. still a miracle of grim wit, caustic humour, 
contemptuous irony; and once more Beckford distin- 
guished himself—an Englishman—from all his fellows by 
giving a masterpiece to the literature of France. Some 
few burlesques, now sliding into forgetfulness, were dic- 
tated by the same spirit of careless satire, and if the 
earliest book of travel be a lyric expression of himself, the 
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latest is a reasoned expression of his art. But his real life 
lay as far apart from literature as from Spain. Fonthill 
was Beckford made concrete. There he attempted to 
create a false world, to translate into practice an imagina- 
tive ideal. That he failed was his loss rather than ours. 
The twelve-foot wall shuts out the Abbey from prying 
eyes as sternly to-day as it did near a century ago. We 
can only catch sight at a distance of the Gothic tower, and 
marvel that his vast resources of wealth and taste could 
produce no better effect. We can but attribute a furtive 
confusion between Wardour-street and the perfect collec- 
tion to the influence of his generation, which, despite his 
own valiant theory, warped his judgment. But without 
reserve may we admire a courteous gentleman, splendid in 
prosperity, brave in adversity, who hated the world’s 
interruption as heartily as he despised its malice, and who, 
notwithstanding the load of wealth and sycophancy, yet 
carved his life into a definite and a personal shape. 


But the book is more than a clever series of historical 
studies. It is an aid to that most difficult of all tasks—a 
task strangely neglected, a task demanding untiring 
energy, and the absorption of every moment, a task where 
the ‘ smallest action is an added touch, a fresh detail 
in the yast design ’’—the Art of Living. We need hardly 
say that, coming from Mr. Whibley, the analysis of the 
lives of these splendid worldlings is unmoral. They are 
his choice. In his ironical, detached way he sympathises 
with them, but that is his affair. We are only concerned 
to say that he has done his work with art, with humour, 
and with a cheerful spirit. The clouds roll away, whiffs 
of a delight in life that, alas! is not too common now blow 
across the ages as we read. They took the world in their 
two hands, they pecked at it, and left what they did not 
want. a Joie / that was the end of their ambition, “as it 
was the end of Pepys’s ambling curiosity, and, alas! it is 
‘an ambition which in these days has yielded to the harder 
lust of gold the keener pleasure of advancement.” So we 

“bid -bye, for the present, to these dandies and perfect 
worldlings who ‘shook footstools if they left thrones 
secure.” Yet they will outlive many who shook thrones. 
How it would have amused them could they have known 
that we take their philosophy of life seriously. 





The Wandering Army. 


Tramping with Tramps. By Josiah Flynt. 
Unwin. 6s.) 


‘To watch in thought,” writes Mr. Flynt, in that section 
of his book called “Children of the Road,” ‘‘ the long and 
‘motley procession marching along is to see a panorama of 
all the sins, sorrows, and accidents known to human ex- 
perience. Year after year they trudge on and on, and 
always on, seeking a goal which they never seem to find. 
Young and old, man and woman, boy and girl, all go on 
together ; and as one wearies of the march another steps 
into his heel-tracks, and the ranks close up as solidly as 
ever.” 

We have had many books devoted to the vagabond and 
the criminal, to the outcast and the victim of the Wander- 
lust. Most of them have been written from specialist or 
amateur points of view, often misleading, often productive 
of inevitable insincerities. The specialist, as a rule, 
studies the incarcerated criminal, who is a person very 
different from his free self ; usually something of an actor 
or a master of humbug. The amateur sees, but over- 
states ; has an eye too keenly set upon the picturesque, and 
frequently misses the inwardness of his subject. Mr. 
Flynt does not profess to be a criminologist, which clears 
the ground wonderfully ; and although he was an amateur 
tramp he was one fur months on end and was accepted 
as of the elect of Hoboland. And when we say an 
amateur we do not mean that he merely dressed as a tramp, 
boarded freight-cars, and caught a smattering of the 
lingo; he actually lived the life, felt the vermin, begged 

his food,' and served time. Therefore his book is a genuine 
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contribution to the literature of a subject profoundly 

interesting alike to governments and individuals. Our 

only regret is that Mr. Flynt saw so little, comparatively, 

of English trampdom ; during a longer stay he might 

—s encountered better—and worse—types than came in 
way. 

The American hobo, says Mr. Flynt, is, as a rule, a 
discouraged criminal. He has tried the higher walks of 
swindling, and either been unsuccessful in them or lost his 
nerve. The man who gets the “shivers” is undone, and 
he generally gets them after ten or fifteen years behind 
prison bars. If the “shivers” become chronic he is 
unfitted even for a decent road-man, and drifts to the 
dregs of being in the unutterable ranks of the ‘‘ tomato 
can vag.,” which individual picks his living from the 
“ slop-barrels and tomato cans of dirty alleys.” But the 
criminal class is by no means responsible for the whole of 
the noisome army; its ranks are swelled by the purel 
lazy, the instinctive born vagabonds, and the eationd. 
The pity of it is that the enticed are children who dream 
adventure, and catch from the “jocker’s” snaring voice 
the thrill of adventure accomplished : 

It is really one of the wonders of the world, the power 
that this ugly, dissipated, tattered man has over the 
children he meets. In no other country that I have visited 
is there anything like it. He stops at a town for a few 
hours, collects the likely boys about him at his hang-out, 
picks out the one that he thinks will serve him best, and 
then begins systematically to fascinate him. If he under- 
stands the art well (and it is a carefully studied art) he 
can almost always get the one he wants. 


ter marches 
away into the slavery of the “ prushun, very only to 
cease, probably, when he himself becomes an “ex- 
prushun,” and gets even with the world by enticing a 
child himself. This is the deadliest thing in American 
trampdom ; recruits never fail, and the new blood takes its 
colour from the worst of the old. Once in that fell frater- 
= these boys are kicked into obedience, bought and sold, 
and taught every variety of vice and villainy. Here, 
surely, is a traffic for suppression by a vigorous and un- 
oe law. 

Of the tramp — the road Mr. Flynt writes simply and 
convincingly. e see him in his hang-outs, on his 
begging rounds, in low-down saloons, in filthy lodging- 
houses. The creature lives well, if he is good at the game; 
it takes three hot meals a day to satisfy him, with snacks 
between. Less than that gives him occasion to rail at the 
community which he defrauds. There are tramps of so 
nice a gastronomic turn that they will decide upon what 
they want for dinner and make it their business to get it. 
We doubt whether this would be possible in England ; our 
tramps are hardly so jauntily professional, being, indeod, 
mainly of the “‘ poke-out” variety. The American tramp 
is, unquestionably, the most successful of his class, and he 
boasts that he has Irish blood in his veins. Mr. Flynt 
lost some caste on account of his inability to make this 
claim. But the English swindling vagabond—the fit- 
shammer, the widow-petitioner, and the like—we imagine 
still holds his own with his American brother. Only the 
other day the ‘‘Soap Fits King” was in the dock once 
more ; after a time he will be foaming in the Strand again. 

Distinctions of class in Hoboland are not less sharp than 
among those whose way lies not between the kip-house and 
the casual-ward, the hang-out and the gaol. The tramp 
community has its methods and its unwritten laws, its 
benevolences and its justice. The “ poke-out tramp” is 
superior to the “ tomato-can vag.,” the true hobo to the 
‘* gay-cat.” Mr. Flynt says of the “ poke-outs” : 

They are constitutionally incapacitated for any success- 
ful career in vagabondage, and the wonder is that they 
live at all. Properly speaking, they have no connection 
with the real brotherhood, and I should not have referred 
to them here except that the public mistakes them for the 
general hoboes. . . . The hobo is exceedingly proud in 
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his way—a person of susceptibilitiés—and if you want to 
offend him, call him a “ gay-cat” oz a “ poke-outer,” 
He will never forgive you. 
Now the “ gay-cat” is one who sometimes degrades him- 
self by work. 

In America a rule of the road is that a hobo shall help 
a hobo, in England a moocher helps a moocher, in Russia 
a gorioun helps a gorioun; but in Germany a chaussée- 
grabentapesir does not often feel called upon to help a 
chausséegrabentapezir. That is a most unworthy trait in the 
vagabonds of the Fatherland. Mr. Flynt tells a pathetic 
story of “ the Cheyenne Baby,” a child born on the road, 
which became the pet of Hoboland. The mother stipu- 
lated that the boy should be taught nothing bad, and the 
men were so struck with the humour of the idea that they 
respected it. Therefore, though his vocabulary was packed 
with curses, he was instructed that they represented the 
nicest possible things. The child was killed with his 
mother in a railway smash, and all that was left of him, a 
right arm, was buried on the prairie and honoured with a 
wooden slab. 

Mr. Flynt devotes an extremely interesting section oi 
his book to the “‘ Tramp and the Railroads.” Writing of 
America he says: 

Taking this country by and large, it is no exaggeration 
to say that every night in the year ten thousand free 
passengers of the tramp genus travel on the different rail- 
roads in the ways mentioned [boarding freight-cars, &c.], 
and that ten thousand more are waiting at watering-tanks 
and in railroad yards for opportunities to get on the trains. 
I estimate the professional tramp population at sixty 
thousand, a third of whom are generally on the move, 

This free travel system practically does not exist in 
England, and a universal vigorous policy on the part of 
the American railway companies would soon end it there. 
No more deadly blow could be aimed at the heart of 
Hoboland. 

Of the English tramp, as we have said, Mr. Flynt had 
no extended experience, and he tells us little which the 
casual student of the subject, added to some actual inter- 
course with tramps, might not have gathered for himself. 
But, as a whole, the book is of searching interest, and the 
author’s details and conclusions are so temperately stated 
as to demand the attention due to an impartial investigator. 
He approaches the subject with a mind free from pre- 
judice, with ample sympathy, aud, so far as we can gather, 
unhampered by the literature, so often merely sordidly 
picturesque, which has accumulated about his theme. 
The tramp, in effect, is a nuisance to society, and in the 
majority of instances has no claim upon society whatever. 
He is a wastrel, a fraud, and a potential criminal. He 
appeals to sentiment, and to sentiment he will continue to 
appeal so long as the law lets him off with light punishments. 
The main roads in England, particularly within a radius 
of forty miles from Charing Cross, are infested with him. 
His toll upon private charity, in the shape of food and 
money, cannot amount to much less than a pound a week. 
Is he, as an institution for frightening women and 
children, worth so much? We think not. 


Astrophel and Stella. 


Sonnets and Songs of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Philip 
Sidney. (Burleigh. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mk. Stpney’s excuse for this new edition is that hitherto 
Sidney’s Sonnets have never been published “ at what may 
be considered a popular price and in a popular form.” The 
phrases will hardly bear pressing too closely. Certainly, 
Mr. Sidney’s notion of a popular price differs from ours, 
for his volume is published in purple cloth at seven and 
sixpence net. For seven-and-sixpence, and nothing said 
about the net, you can purchase the elegant and scholarly 
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little edition done in 1888 by Mr. A. W. Pollard. That 
we have always looked upon as a model of good editing, 
and it is hatd to see in what respect Mr. Sidney betters it. 
We should be sorry to think that a book was the more 
“popular” merely in proportion to the inferiority of its 
editing. True, Mr. Sidney has modernised the sixteenth- 
century orthography; but he has not done so correctly, 
for he leaves such forms as “ stile”’ for ‘‘style,” ‘‘poesie” 
for ‘‘ poesy,” “hie” for “high,” ‘captainesse” for 
‘“‘ captainess,” ‘‘frys” for “fries.” Nor was it worth 
doing, for the orthography of “ Astrophel and Stella” is 
so little divergent from modern usage that it really offers 
no puzzle to any reader not absolutely illiterate. On the 
other hand, the interpretation of the Sonnets does present 
considerable difficulties; and here Mr. Sidney’s thin and 
scrappy introduction, which, after an ugly fashion set by 
Dr. Grosart, he chooses to call'a ‘‘ Memorial Introduction,” 
contrasts ill with Mr. Pollard’s judicious, sympathetic, 
and in no way pedantic discussion of the points of literary 
history and biography involved. 

The precise amount of the personal element in ‘‘ Astrophel 
and Stella” is, of course, as with most of the other great 
love-poems of literature, matter for dispute. Many of the 
sonnets ure undoubtedly exercises in modish versifying. 
in the tradition of Petrarch, of Desportes. Yet of the 
underlying human drama, the real passion and the real 
tragedy, no competent reader, himself sincere, can fail to 
be convinced. That Sidney saw Lady Penelope Devereux 
marry Lord Rich without more than a conventional 
emotion ; that he d her maturing beauty at court 
with a conventional homage; that before many months 
had passed the conventions fell away, ani left the con- 
sciousness of an irreparable mistake; that passion cul- 
minated in proposals gently repelled; that ultimately the 
stern fibre of the man triumphed over his weakness— 
these are the human material wrought by the healing 
gift of imagination—‘ emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity ’—into imperishable poetry. The ordering of the 
story; the how, the when, and the where, as it is reflected 
in the Sonnets, has been fully told by Mr. Pollard. One 
little bit of evidence has cropped up since he wrote, which 
Mr. Sidney might have garnered, but, somewhat charac- 
teristically, has missed. It concerns the circumstances 
under which Stella’s marriage to Lord Rich took place. 
She had been half-betrothed, as a child, to Sidney; and it 
has generally been assumed that when Sidney’s chances 
of succeeding to his uncle, Lord Leicester, were vanishing, 
Stella’s relations interfered, and insisted, to his disappoint- 
ment, on a better match. This is not quite consistent with 
the language of the Sonnets. Astrophel says: 


I might !—unhappie word—O me, I might, 

And then would not, or could not, see my blisse ; 
Till now wrapt in a most inferaall night, 

I find how heav’nly day, wretch! I did misse. 
Hart, rent thy selfe thou doest thy selfe but right ; 
No lovely Paris made thy Hellen his, 

No force, no fraud robd thee of thy delight, 

Nor Fortane of thy fortune author is ; 

But to my selfe my selfe did give the blow, 
While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me, 
That I respects for both our sakes must show : 
And yet could not, by rising morne foresee 

How faire a day was neare: O punisht eyes, 
That I had bene more foolish, or more wise! 


The natural interpretation of this is that Sidney’s own 
unwillingness had much to do with the fact that Lady 
Penelope Devereux married another. And this view is 
confirmed by a passage in a letter written in 1687 to John 
Aubrey, and published in Mr. Clark’s recent edition of 
the ‘‘ Brief Lives.” The letter concerns the personages of 
the ‘‘ Arcadia.” Philoclea is said to be Lady Rich, 


beloved by him, upon whose account he made his 
‘*Astrophel and Stella... . Lord Rich being then his 
friend, he persuaded her mother to the match, though he 
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repented afterwards; she then very young, and secretly 
in love with him, but he no consern for her. Her beauty 

ee he sayes in his ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ he 
ye think ‘the morn would have proved soe faire a 
z y.’ ” 


Of course, this is not contem 
writer, one ‘‘D. Tyndale,” clai to be “ conversant 
among his [Sidney’s] relations.” We take him (or.her) 
to have belonged to the family of old Mr. Thomas Tyndale, 
who was well known to Aubrey, and is described by him 
as “an old gentleman that remembers Queen Elizabeth’s 
raigne and court.” He died in 1672, but was not im- 
probably the source of ‘‘ D. Tyndale’s ” information. 

In yet another point a knowledge of Aubrey’s “ Brief 
Lives” would have kept Mr. Sidney from going wrong. 
He rather plumes himself upon an identification of a 
certain ‘‘ H. 8.,” who signs an “ epistle to the reader” in 
the “Arcadia” of 1593 with Sir Henry Sidney of Walsing- 
ham, in Norfolk, a kinsman of Sir Philip. Unfortunately, 
Aubrey, in his Life of Lady Pembroke, is quite explicit 
as to who “H.S” was. He says: ‘‘ Mr. Henry Sanford 
was the Earl’s secretary, a good scholar and poet, and who 
did penne part of the ‘Arcadia’ dedicated to her (as 
appeares by the preface). He has a preface before it with 
the two letters of his name.” 


rary evidence. But the 








Other New Books. 
The War. 


Tue six War books which we review below are a mis- 
cellaneous aftermath, rather than a new crop. We 
have two books on Mafeking, and we remember that 
it is nearly three months since we reviewed Major F. D. 
Baillie’s spirited book on the same episode. A book of 
“South African studies” has a strong affinity to Prof. 
Keane’s work, The Boer States, Land, and People, which 
we reviewed seven months ago. The Earl of Rosslyn’s 
Twice Captured seems a late arrival, judged by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s narrative, which appeared in June; 
a comparison of the periods covered lessens the difference 
only a little. The Earl De La Warr’s narrative is a personal 
record down to last May, and a tiny point of interest about 
his modest volume is that it is called ‘‘Reminiscences.” To 
that word we have come—after how many publications ? 
In a slower age men would have begun with it, and would 
pg now only sorting their papers and mending their 
quills. 





By J. Aneus Hamitron. 


Of necessity one account of the siege of Mafeking must 
be somewhat like another, and Mr. Hamilton’s story, 
written for the Zimes and Black and White, tallies fre- 
quently with Major Baillie’s Morning Post narrative, 
published in July. But where Major Baillie mentioned 
a minor event Mr. Hamilton will often describe it. If we 
remember rightly, the first writer just names the execution 
of a native spy, which the other describes in detail. Mr. 
Hamilton’s acrount fills two pages, but his descriptive 
touches are not placed in the bestorder. In an abbreviated 
form this chose vue is as follows. The native, it may be 
explained, was a Baralong who had been caught trying 
to enter the town as a spy. It was in vain that he 
pleaded that his spying had not begun when he was 
arrested. He was condemned to be shot. 


Last night the shooting party came for him. . . . The 
prisoner, supported on either arm, stumbled in the partial 
blindness of the bandage, seeming, now that his last hour 
was at hand, to be more careless, more light-hearted than 
any of the party. He shook his head somewhat defiantly, 
but his lips moved, and in his heart one could almost hear 
the muttered curses. . . . There was a moment of intense 


Tue Stece or MArekine. 


sileuve as we waited fur the suu to set, iu which the nerves 
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seem to be but little strings of wire, played —_ by the 


emotions. Unconsciously, each seemed to as we 
waited for the word of the officer, feeling that at every 
pulsation one would like to shriek ‘‘ Enough, enough!” 
As we stood the prisoner spoke, unconscious of the pre- 
parations, and the officer approached him. He wanted, he 
said, to take a final glance at the place that he had known 
since his childhood. His prayer was granted, and, as he 
faced about, the bandage across his eyes was, for a few 
brief minutes, dropped upon his neck. In that final look 
he seemed to realise what he was suffering. The stadt lay 
before him, the place of his childhood, the central point 
round which his life had turned, bathed in a sunset which 
he had often seen before, and which he would never see 
again. There were the cattle of his people, there were 
the noises of the stadt, the children’s voices, the laughter 
of the women, and there was the smoke of his camp fires. 
It was all his once—he lived there and he was to die there, 
but to die in a manner which was strange and horrible. 
Then he looked beyond the stadt and scanned the enemy’s 
lines. Tears welled in his eyes, and the force of his emo- 
tion shook his shoulders. But again he was himself: the 
feeling had passed and he drew himself erect. Then once 
more the bandage was secured, and he faced about. The 
sun was setting, and as the officer stepped back and gave 
his orders, a fleeting shudder crossed the native’s face. 
Bayonets were fixed, the men were ready, and the rifles 
were presented. One gripped one’s palms. “Fire!” said 
the officer. Six bullets struck him—four were in the 
brain. 
Mr. Hamilton’s book is improved by fifteen illustrations 
and two plans. The photographs opposite pages 144 and 
146 show the effects of shell-fire on a building to a nicety, 
being taken just before and just after the catastrophe. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Revier oF Marexkina. By Firson Youna. 


The marrow of this book is the march to Mafeking of 
Mahon’s flying column. The long vexed tramp from 
Kimberley, through Taungs to Vryburg, and across the 
Molopo River to the relief, is described by Mr. Young 
with uncommon spirit. After a ten minutes’ hail of 
Boer bullets we read: “It was not the men lying 
stark and still in the that made one astonished; it 
was the sight of people walking about and talking that 
made one wonder whether or no one had been dreaming.” 
Mr. Young’s note is his selection of the cheerful and 
humorous incidents of war. The pride and interest shown 
by qur soldiers in their wounds, and in the operations they 
underwent, is noted by Mr. Young with the remark: ‘An 
illness or a wound is often the first view an ignorant man 
gets of Nature’s ingenuity displayed in the construction of 
his own person.” Mr. Young sketches these invalids very 
happily : 

One of them—a man who looked as strong as a horse— 
was explaining to an admiring group how he came to be 
alive at all. A bullet had passed through the rim of his 
helmet. entered his left temple, passed behind his nose, 
through the roof of his mouth, and out through the lower 
part of his right cheek. First he would show us the deut 
in his temple; then describe, with many strange words, 
the inward passage of the bullet; and then, emerging into 
the sphere of common things. wind up with: ‘‘and came 
out of my blooming cheek.”” Then he would show the 
dent in his cheek, and pass his helmet round for all to see. 
as a conjurer does. I moved round with this man, and 
heard him recite his tale three times, and every time he 
used just the same form of words, which he repeated pat 
like a lesson. His corruption of ‘‘ cerebral” was amusing : 
“ ted scattered the cerveral nerve, so help me!” he 
said. 

A very readable book, this; and it is free from rash 
judgments. Mr. Young was for the Manchester Guardian, 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Twick CAPTURED. By tHe Eart or Rosstyn. 


As a plain-sailing though rather awkwardly-written 
account of personal experiences in the Boer War this 
book is good reading. The author, who represented the 
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Daily Mail and Sphere, expressly asks his critics to take it 
not as the efflux of a clever pen but as a true description 
of personal adventures. Those adventures were varied 
enough, and included nine weeks’ imprisonment at Pretoria. 
Whether that imprisonment was merited according to the 
rules of war we shall not undertake to determine. But the 
author’s allegation that he owed his confinement to Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis is to be taken with some reserve. 
We had better quote the passage from the Earl of Rosslyn’s 
prison diary : 

We had a visitor to-day. Who do you think the visitor 
was? None other than Richard Harding Davis, the 
American novelist. Not only had he reached Pretoria (I 
saw him last at Ladysmith), not only had he obtained a 
pass to visit our prison, not only had he got the indecency 
to do so without inquiring for any individual, but he 
insulted us by refusing to answer any questions, cracking 
up the Boers under our noses and those of the guards who 
accompanied him, and telling us plainly that in con- 
versation with Melt Marais, the field-cornet of Pretoria, 
he had agreed that I was rightly detained as a combatant 
officer! And yet this is a man whom my family, and 
myself, delighted to honour in our own country when he 
first came over. I hope he feels like the Pharisee, and 
thanks God that he is not like other American men are! 
Now I know why I am here; it was my diary first, and 
now it is Richard Harding Davis’s untruthful information 
that I held a commission in Thorneycroft’s Horse at the 
time of my capture. I don’t think Mr. Davis had better 
come here any more during his visit to Pretoria. 


That is the whole passage. We have no concern to defend 
Mr. Davis, but we do not think much of the above statement. 
Mr. Davis was acting as the representative of an American 
newspaper ; and silence must have been the first condition 
of his professional visit to the Pretoria gaol. As for the 
“‘untruthful statement” about the author’s connexion 
with Thorneycroft’s, it is only necessary to state that the 
Earl of Rosslyn began his adventures with a commission 
in Thorneycroft’s Horse, and that Mr. Davis might well be 
ignorant of the fact that the Earl’s resignation had pre- 
ceded his arrest. After this we attach little importance to 
the Earl of Rosslyn’s criticisms of British generals and 
other officers in the chapter called, not inaptly, ‘‘ Idle 
Reflections.” (Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 


By Atrrep Hier. 


“Sixteen years’ participation in South Africa” un- 
doubtedly gives Mr. Hillier a claim to be heard on such 
subjects as “ South Africa, Past and Future,” “The Native 
Races of South Africa,” ‘‘ Boer Government in the Trans- 
vaal,” “‘ Before the Jameson Raid,” ‘‘ Issues at Stake in 
South Africa,” &c., &e. On all these Mr. Hillier’s informa- 
tion and reflections are worth perusal. We are not greatly 
struck, however, by his defence of the capitalists. Take 
this sentence : 


Sourn Arrican Stupies. 


‘For a desperate evil a desperate remedy was sought, aud 
the capitalists, once having taken to politics, decided to 
“spare no expense,” and in conjunction with Mr. Rhodes 
financed the Jameson plan. 


The satin phrasing of this sentence amuses us. Twenty 
years hence a reader might pass it by without ever scent- 
ing blood, or realising the real desperateness of the 
“plan.” By all means let justice be done to the 
capitalists, if there is still justice due to them, but.let plain 
words be used. Not that we dispute Mr. Hillier’s general 
rightness of view. We merely point out that whatever is 
wrong in his view seems to reveal itself in his curiously 
cautious phraseology. (Macmillan. ) 


By THE 
Eart De La Warr. 


Somz REMINISCENCES oF THE WAR 
in Sourn Arrioa. 


The author sent these letters from the front to the Globe, 
and was wounded and invalided home last May. Reprinted 
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in limp covers, the record cannot be said to present any 
- igs features, but it is eminently modest and business- 
like. The Globe was fortunate in possessing a corre-. 
spondent who was present at many of the most stirring 
struggles of the war—including Magersfontein and Spion 
Kop. In his account of the last-named affair we have a 
picture in a sentence : 


It was a heart-breaking sight watching the two pro- 
cessions filing up and down the bill—one consisting of 
prong) = men going up full of dash and eagerness, the 
other chiefly consisting of dead and wounded, carried 
down under the greatest difficulties on stretchers, which 
were often in a perpendicular position. 


(Hurst & Blackett. 1s.) 


Suoutp I Succgeep in 
Sourn Arrica ? By a Svuccessrut Conontst. 


A sensible little handbook that should find many 
readers. The author ye the chances and conditions 
of South African life with knowledge. He gives a list of 
any sorts of men who can do well there, and twenty who 
will do better at home. Among a hundred. pieces of 
information we note that only first-class millinery hands 
have any prospects in Cape Town, Kimberley, and 
Johannesburg, for “the latest Paris and Regent-street 
styles are worn.” The author denounces the drinking 
and gambling habits of colonists in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere, but looks for a general purification. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 1s.) 


We have received two more volumes in Prof. Edward 
Arber’s “ British Anthologies ’—those treasure-houses of 
the minor poets of many centuries. These are The Surrey 
and Wyatt Anthology (1509-1547), and The Goldsmith 
Anthology (1745-1774). The next, or tenth, volume will 
be Zhe Cowper Anthology, which will close the series. 
(Frowde. 2s. 6d. each.) 


Sailor Songs (Warne) is a pocket shilling collection, 
edited by Mr. J. E. Carpenter. The selection appears to 
be good, but for the amazing omission of ‘‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs.” 


New editions are plentiful. Of these, the most in- 
teresting are the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’s Shakespere’s 
Predecessors im the English Drama (Macmillan), and 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London (Chatto, 5s.). The letter- 
press of Pierce Egan’s work is faithfully reproduced, 
so faithfully as to include a tantalising list of illus- 
trations which appeared in the early editions, but which— 
with the exception of a frontispiece—are absent from this. 
As a budget of faded London delights the book has a 
lasting interest. 


We have also received a “ popular edition” of Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) ; the eighth edition (revised and enlarged) 
of the Rev. Malcolm McColl’s The Reformation Settlement 
(Longman’s 3s. 6d. net—a very cheap volume) ; the fourth 
edition “of Mr. E. Griffith-Jones’s The Ascent Through 
Christ (Bowden); the second edition of Mr. Arthur W. 
Jose’s The Growth of the Empire (Angus & Robertson) ; 
the third edition of Mr. F. W. Puller’s Zhe Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome (Longmans, 16s.); the third 
edition of Major W. H. Turton’s (Royal Engineers); Zhe 
Truth of Christianity (Jarrold) ; and a sixpenny reprint of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella (George Newnes), issued 
by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder. Lastly, we 
have a new translation of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, by Miss 
Beatrice Marshall (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.)—a handsome 
> worth almost any dozen modern “children’s 
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Fiction. 
Wounds in the Rain : Stories Relating to the Spanish-American 
War. By Stephen Crane. (Methuen.) 


No one can escape, in reading this last of Mr. Crane’s 
extraordinary work, from the reflection that it ridiculously 
resembles his first. Almost every impression was pre- 
conceived in The Red Badge of Courage, and for verisimili- 
tude the author might have stayed for the one as for the 
other in his own armchair, and never have gone at all to 
the wars. This might lead to either of two conclusions : 
that the reporter was obsessed by the author’s battles in 
the brain, or that the author had successfully divined 
truth which the reporter’s observation could but verify. 
Which, it were not easy to decide; especially because a 
large part of the observation, and that the most character- 
istic, 1s concerned altogether with the inner man. The 
objective operations are of secondary importance, and, as 
Mr. Crane tells them, are not always easy to follow ; that 
which mainly interests him is the variation, under certain 
abnormal conditions, in the fundamental conceptions of 
time and space, the sharpening of the senses or their 
temporary anesthesia, the effects of fear, the strange 
sources from which in emergency courage may derive ; 
and what he is interested in, that he desires to express. 
“The battle broke with a snap far ahead. Presently 
Lige heard from the air far above a faint, low note as if 
somebody were blowing in the mouth of a bottle. It was 
a stray bullet that had wandered a mile to tell him that war 
was before him.” Then what? It may be observation, but 
the author of Zhe Red Badge would easily have divined it : 
“‘he nearly broke his neck in looking upward.” Forth- 
with the Spanish guns become as it were articulate. 
“ §s-sa-swow-ow-ow-ow-pum ”—that is how they talk; 
also “ flut-flut, flut, fluttery-flut-fillluttery-flut,” they say. 
Bullets sing, sping, spang, snap, snatch, shiver, sneer. The 
war correspondent in the derelict steel boiler meanwhile 
‘dreams frantically of some anthracite hiding-place, some 
profound dungeon of peace, where blind mules chew 
placidly the far-gathered hay.” With nerves (to use his 
own phrase) standing on end like so many bristles, he 
writes like a man hag-rid by a terror of common 
things : 

Lying near one of the enemy’s trenches was a red- 
headed Spanish corpse. I wonder how many hundreds 
were cognisant of this red-headed Spanish corpse? It 
rose to the dignity of a landmark. There were man 
corpses, but only one with a red head. This soled 
He was always there. Each time I approached this part 
of the field I prayed that I might find that he had been 
buried. But he was always there—red-headed. 

Mr. Crane preserved to the last his Japanese-like sensitive- 
ness to the paradox of perspective. Over and over again 
he points to it with a worried grin. 

There was a man in a Panama hat, walking with a stick ! 
That was the strangest sight of my life—that symbol, that 
quaint figure of Mars. The battle, the thunderous row, 
was his possession. _He was master. He mystified us all 
with his infernal Panama hat and his wretched walking- 
stick. From near his feet came volleys and from near his 
side came roaring shells, but he stood there alone, visible, 
the one tangible thing. He was a Colossus, and he was 
half as high as a pin, this being. 

His description of the return of Hobson, of Merrimac 
fame, to the army, is a piece of saner observation : 

Most of the soldiers were sprawled out on the grass, 
bored and weary in the sunshine. However, they aroused 
at the old circus- e, eo procession cry, ‘‘ Here 
they come.” Then the men of the regular army did a 
thing. They rose en masse and came to ‘‘ Attention.” Then 
the men of the regular army did another thing. They 
slowly lifted every weather-beaten hat and dropped it 
until it touched the knee. Then there was a magnificent 
silence, broken only by the measured hoof-beats of the 
company’s horses as they rode through the gap. . . . 
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Then suddenly the whole scene went to rubbish. Before 
he reached the bottom of the hill, Hobson was bowing 
right and left like another Boulanger, and above the 
thunder of the massed bunds one could hear the venerable 
outbreak, ‘‘ Mr. Hobson, I’d like to shake the hand of the 
man who——.” 

To our mind the finest work in the volume is the last 
story, ‘“‘The Second Generation.” It is of wider scope 
than the rest, treating with serious purpose and in less 
unmeasured language of the consequences of inherited 
wealth and position. On the whole, however, this posthu- 
mous volume is a brilliant last word from one who had 
discovered himself completely from the beginning. 


The Shadow of Quong Iung. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


‘**Or course,”’ writes Dr. Doyle in his preface, “ the best 
thing to do with Chinatown would be to burn it down.” 
And we have the honour politely to disagree with him. 
First, because in that case we might not reasonably hope 
to have from his pen any more stories about it; and in 
the second place, because the existence in the midst of 
San Francisco, or of any other Anglo-Saxon burgh, of a 
colony of people of such exquisite courtesy and tact cannot 
but have an improving effect on the social atmosphere. 

Quong Lung, the bully of Chinatown, was a gentleman 
in all his ways—a sing-song of the finest water. Even his 
victims and tools coll not but make such report of him. 
Thus, when once his silk handkerchief had been snatched 
by a police officer from his hand to cleanse the pavement 
upon which he had spat : 

It was great to see and hear Quong Lung! He never 
showed that he felt the insult put upon him. Drawing a 
gold piece from his purse, he thus addressed the man of 
authority: ‘‘Thou wast right in what thou didst. If 
Quong Lung offended against the laws of this city, it is 
but right that the law should be vindicated, and he here- 
with inflicts on himself the penalty required by the law 
in such cases. Bestow this, thou Worthy Officer, where it 
belongs; and know that no one is a stouter upholder of 
the law than Quong Lung.” .. . 

We regret to add that this engaging scoundrel came to an 
unhappy end, being “ electrocuted ” in a snare he had laid 
for another. 

But there is pathos in these stories too. This book, 
though by no means of equal excellence throughout, 
is written by one who knows. 


The Valley of the Great Shadow. By Annie E. Holdsworth 
(Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). (Heinemann. 6s.) 


An Alpine health resort populated by doomed consump- 
tives is necessarily rich in pathos, yet one must complain 
that Mrs. Lee-Hamilton exacts too much tribute of it. 
Frankly, we do not believe in the genius who was belated 
in a three-mile walk with a child of six and perished of 
his fatigue in carrying her through a snowstorm. Nor 
are we impressed when Miss Blake attempts to toboggan 
out of this world because she is hurt in her self-respect 
and on in her affections. And then, when we 
are asked to weep over what may be called ‘“‘ Dodo” 
pathos—the giddy mother and the sick child ‘“ curtain ”— 
we loose our patience. For be it remarked that the author 
does not work up, as she might have done, a supreme 
pathos out of the normal conditions of such a place as 
‘* Mittenplatz.” She sugars her book through and through 
with detached anecdotes of artful pathos, pathos of the 
boards. Life is not enough for Mrs. Lee-Hamilton, though 
she spells it frequently with a capital L. At the same 
time, here is a woman who can both write and feel. 
Moreover, she can paint character. Pass by her “intense ”’ 
types, which are choke-full of her emotions, and there is 
much to reward you. 

Yes, there are smiles even in The Valley of the Great 
Shadow, and the end is really surprisingly cheerful. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[ Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


QUISANTE. By Antnony Horr. 


This latest story from the pen of Mr. Anthony Hope is 
of English life at the present day, and is mainly concerned 
with the career of Alexander Quisante, member for 
Denstead, a prominent politician. It relates how he made 
his way, married Lady May Gaston, was much in the 
public eye, and how at last, ‘being faced by a great 
alternative, he chose what was to him a necessity, and 
how the choice fell out.” 


By Mary E. WIkrns. 


From New England, where she has entertained us so 
long and pleasantly, Miss Wilkins takes us to Virginia— 
Virginia in the seventeenth century, when Jamestown was 
in all its pride of name and priority, and tobacco and love 
were all, (Murray. 6s.) 


Tue Heart’s Hicuway. 


Tonavues or CoNnscrEeNnce. By Rosert HIicHens. 


Mr. Hichens’s new book is not a single novel but a group 
of five stories under one title. The first, “‘ Sea Change,” 
opens at nightfall in East London, where the Rev. Peter 
Uniacke has a cure of souls near the Docks. This 
vicar, a skipper, and an artist are the chief characters. In 
the second story, ‘ William Foster,” we are concerned 
with a morbid writer who uses this nom-de-guerre. The 
third, “‘How Love Came to Professor Guildea,” brings 
that gentleman into intimate relations with Father Mur- 
chison. ‘The one was all faith, the other all scepticism.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Foorsrers or a THRONE. By Max Pemserton. 


Mr. Pemberton is still, for purposes of fiction, in Russia. 
In the prologue to Zhe Footsteps of a Throne Lord Dane 
meets the beautiful Princess Fékla, “richest of all the 
women who, in our capital, have the disposition of their 
own fortunes.”’ And “ her uncle, General Prezhnev, would 
sell his soul to the devil for ten thousand roubles.” The 
story gallops through Russia, which means intrigues, 
arrogant officials, and the menace of Siberia. But all is 
well in the end, for Mr. Pemberton is kind, if a little 
breathless : 

‘‘Fékla, beloved, mine, mine! I will not say good- 
night to you.” 

** Tvor—husband—the night is no more.” 

(Methuen. 6s.) 


CuarMinG RENEE. By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


Miss Kenealy writes with a purpose. When we read 
the first sentences of this novel: ‘The girl had come 
home finally from school. The question was what to do 
with her,” we divine at once that we are “ in for” a study 
of female en despite her mother’s dismay at 
finding her daughter splendidly and athleticaily beautiful. 
“There wasn’t a man in the place,” she reflected, “‘ who 
would cast anything but attention as distinct from inten- 
tion upon this enchanting young beauty. One cannot 
entertain a goddess in a suburban villa.” And this 
was after Renée had been deliberately “toned down.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By Ottve Garnert. 


Miss Olive Garnett, who is a daughter of Dr. Garnett, 
has written under the above title four stories, called “‘ The 
Case of Vetrova,” “ Roukoff,” “The Secret of the Uni- 
verse,” and ‘‘ Out of It.” All the stories are animated 
5! knowledge of, and sympathy with, New Russia. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
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Servants or Sin. By Joun BiounpE.utE-Burton. 


Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has written both romances and 
novels of to-day. This is a romance, and it has been 
dramatised and produced for copyright purposes. ‘‘ Snow! 
snow! snow! Always snow!” exclaims the first character. 
He is looking through a ¢ourelle window, ‘‘ from which the 
Bastille might be seen frowning over the Quartier Ste. 
Antoine a third of a mile away.” But the story is not, as 
may be supposed, of the French Revolution; it opens in 
the winter of 1719. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Epmunp FuLLersron. By B. B. West. 


‘‘ Halchester lies, as everybody knows, on the banks of 
the River Yarnold. We are concerned with two old- 
established families, ‘‘ allied at every turn by inter-. 
marriages,” and greatly admired by the author, who, 
however, keeps disaster up his sleeve, until he remarks: 
“Very reluctantly, and with the gloomy conviction that I 
have no alternative, I am compelled to tell of—Tue 
Crass.” (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tue Herress oF THE ForEst. By Exzeanor CO. Price. 


A romance of old France ; or, precisely, “‘ A Romance 
of Old Anjou,” opening with pleasing conventionalism of 
four giants and a dwarf in the Forest of Montaigle, with 
foresters, woodmen, feudal customs, the autumn wind, and 
a boy’s voice singing : 

Ecoute, belle ! 
Réveille-toi ! 

Mon ccear t’appelle : 
Viens dans les bois. 


(Isbister. 6s.) 


We have also received For Lack of Love, by Lillias 
Campbell Davidson, a love story with chapter headings 
like “ Love Crowns,” ‘‘The Time of Roses,” ‘“‘ Who 
Doubteth Love Can Know Not Love,” and ‘ Rhoda 
Decides ” (Horace Marshall & Son. 6s.) ; Monica, by 
Evelyn Everett-Green, a good story of the ‘‘ family read- 
ing” order, introducing ‘‘The Trevlyns of Trevlyn Castle ” ; 
The Order of Isis, a Story of Mystery and Adventure in 
Egypt, by James Bagnall-Stubbs, culminating in the 
bate of Omdurman (Skeffingtons. 6s.); Zhe Boers’ 
Blunder. a Veldt Adventure, by Fox Russell, in which the 
author, “although strictly adhering to fiction,” bases some 
of his incidents on facts within his personal knowledge 
(Wells Gardner. 6s.); 4 Twentieth Century Parson, by 
Rev. E. H. Sugden, an episodical story of clerical work 
in all its phases, laid in “ Bradford,” a factory town of 
10,000 population (Skeffington. 3s. 6d.); Zhe Secret of 
the Crater: a Mountain Moloch, by Duffield Osborne, a story 
of a mislaid island in the Pacific, in which priests and 
volcanoes play their tragic parts, and massacre and mystery 
fill the picture (Putnam) ; My Afterdream, by Julian West, 
a sequel to Looking Backward, supposed to be written by 
Julian West (Unwin. 6s.); Barcali the Mutineer, by 
©. Dudley Lampen, a “ Tale of the Great Pacific,” opens 
with “a ghost in the engine-room . . . that most modern 
department of a modern iron steamship!” (Everett. 6s.) ; 
In White Raiment, by William Le Queux, postulating and 
showing that ‘in the wild whirl of poo Dg London there 
occur daily incidents which, when written down in black 
and white, appear absolutely incredible” (F. V. White. 
6s.); Zhe Baron’s Sons, another translation from Maurus 
Jokai, to whose historical romances there seem no end 
(Macqueen. 6s.); 4 Modern Suburb, by R. A. Sinclair, a 
story of family and church life in the West of Scotland 
(Alex. Gardner); An Obstinate Parish, by M. L. Lord, a 
somewhat similar story of English life, laid at ‘‘ Car- 
chester” (Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


*.* Owing to the heavy arrivals of new novels, we are unable 
to print notes on a dozen novels bestdes the above. 
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A Word to the Aspiring. 


In surveying those wandering fields of lite foam 
which are called Fiction, we sight many a ave which 
we are loth to neglect, but to which we cannot give 
the space which is due to definitely good work. To “slate” 
such a novel is poor sport. To praise it faintly is waste 
of time. The best course seems to be to take one of 
these novels from time to time, and discuss it as a 
type. There may be difficulty in finding a novel suffi- 
ciently typical; but once it is found the object-lesson 
it affords ought to be of some little value. It happens 
that we have alighted on such a novel, one with 
brains in it, and written with evident care, purpose, 
and patience ; but exhibiting, like a “perfect” hospital 
case, some of the most current vices and insufficiencies of 
these spacious days of authorship. The novel in question 
is called A Son of Austerity. It is written by Mr. George 
Knight, and is published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. If we 
seem to treat it unkindly, we can only say that unless we 
recognised its De points we should not publish an 
article on its bad ones. 

Let us say at once that Mr. Knight sins through being 
too literary. It is not a question of style alone. His 
whole view of the characters and world he has created 
is distorted, we think, by an excessive love of literary 
expression and intellectuality. The plot of 4 Son of 
Austerity needs little indication. Paul Gotch is the 
twenty-four-year-old son of Selina Gotch, a soured woman 
who was deserted by her husband while her son was yet 
unborn, and who, by hard worldly abilities, and fierce 
devotion, has established herself in a brick-making business 
and given Paul a good education. Paul, in fact, is the 
most educated, assertive, long-winded, and philosophising 
young man we ever encountered in fiction. The story 
opens in the Gotches’ brickfield residence one afternoon 
when Gotch pére suddenly turns up to try conclusions with 
his wife, see his son, and ascertain—after twenty-four 
years’ total neglect of his family—his family position. To 
a hayloft, where Paul is reading Goethe, comes Mrs. 
Gotch, shaking with, and shaken by, this arrival, and 
consumed with jealous forebodings about the probable 
relations of the son she has reared to the father she will 
never forgive. And presently we have this situation : 


‘** You surely don’t imagine he's here for my sake,” she 
snapped. E 

Regardless of the gibe, Paul began to descend the 
hidden stairway. He halted abruptly, and returned, his 
face alight with a dreamy simplicity. 

*‘ What is my father like?” he inquired. 

His motber lifted her hand and strack him up»n the 
cheek—a desperate, vicious blow, that stamped a quad- 
ruple bar of scarlet on a saffron ground. Paul’s clenched 
fingers leapt to a level with his elbow; then dropped. 

‘I think you forget yourself,” he observed icily. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Knight, too, has forgotten 
himself; though we have no wish to say it icily. He has 
a literary, but not a moral, understanding of the situation 
he has created in these lines. Murder is lovely and 
pleasant compared with a blow on a man’s cheek struck 
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by his mother in vicious anger and jealousy. We doubt 
whether the situation is ever required—is ever justified— 
in fiction or drama. But waiving that, what are we to 
say of the art which thinks it is fulfilling itself by adding 
in one breath that the blow “stamped a quadruple bar of 
scarlet on a saffron ground”? And yet Mr. Knight has 
only committed, in exemplary degree, an error that is 
nearly as common as ink. It is the fallacy of sight. It is 
the tyranny of the thing seen. The notion that because 
a thing is seen it may be fitly written has been fostered in 
late years to such an extent that it threatens to annihilate 
m a as distinct from physical, vision. It also produces 
a thousand rities and unseemlinesses by unhappy 
accident. ‘‘Paul’s clenched fingers leapt to a level with 
his elbow; then dropped”! So we are spared fisticuffs, 
when we should have been awed by the tragedy and 
pitifulness of human hearts. 

We spoke of the tyranny of the thing seen, meaning 
precisely its tyranny, not its assured helpfulness and just 
authority. Mr. Knight does not always err. He can see 
things when they may properly be seen, and describe them 
when they may properly be described. We not only say 
this, but we will prove it by these sentences from the 
description of the dreary funeral of the elder Gotch : 


At the border of the clayfield was a hearse and a single 
carriage. A little crowd marked, with its opposing groups 
of spectators, the way to the two pompous equipages. 
The coffin slid shriekingly between the planes ot frosted 
glass and shining enamel ; Paul mounted into the lumbering 
ark behind, there was a clatter of hoofs, and the wheels, 
clearing the kerb, settled into those slow revolutions which, 
all too quickly, devour the Last Journey. 


That is good. Again, when Hero comes back from her 
first London visit : 


Hero, left alone, looked out of the window and pondered 
the harsh browns and greens of the prospect. The pug- 
mill was thudding monotonously ; the sunshine danced on 
the windy surfaces of the mimic meres; some juvenile 
anglers, tattered and barefoot, were bobbing for ‘‘ jack- 
sharp ” in the dusky water. 

‘‘Tf I don’t have the dismals before I’m much older,” 
reflected the spectator, candidly, ‘‘my name is not Hero 
Gotch.” 


That also is serviceable. We could multiply such instances 
of Mr. Knight’s competence ; it is only “ bitter constraint 
sad occasion dear ”’ that prevents us. 

The disastrous effect of word-mania and rampant intel- 
lectuality may be more closely indicated. They may cause 
an author to guy or destroy his own drama. So resolved is 
such an author to put down every thought that flits through 
his brain, that he turns his best characters into beasts 
of burden, making them say things which he wants said, 
but which they—being sane—would never say. Thoughts 
which in the writer are clever and helpful may, on the 
lips of a character, become irrelevant, vulgar, or scream- 
ingly funny. You may recognise a writer’s. thought to 
be good, but be consumed with laughter by its improper 
dramatisation. Mr. Knight—again in common with scores 
of writers—is a prey to this confusion. No estimate we 
can form of Paul Gotch’s natural priggery can reconcile us 
to some of the speeches he addresses tv his sweetheart and 
his mother. In a heart-to-heart explanation between 
him and his mother, shortly before that lady’s death, we 
have this bit of dialogue : 


Mrs. Gotch touched the brimming tears from her lashes ; 
she could not speak. 

‘“* Because,” suid Paul, still stroking the fine, strong 
fingers, ‘‘because you are my mother, and desolate ; 
because life has been bitter in your mouth—but most of 
all because, while my heart is breaking for a woman who 
is nothing to you, your heart, forgetting itself, bleeds for 
me. There is a language of gesture, it has told me this. 
And now I know that I love you, you grey, grave paradox 
of warm blood and cold lips, Ten minutes from now I 
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shall be ashamed to have told you so, and you will wonder 

if you have dreamed it. But ten years hence there may 

be balm in the memory of this odd moment.” 
Had Paul’s mother cuffed him with quadruple-scarlet 
effects when he called her a grey grave paradox we should 
have felt no surprise. It is, we fancy, in sheer pre- 
possession with the writing of his story, instead of with 
the thinking of it out, that Mr. Knight makes his Paul 
say, “‘Hero—I may call you Hero, may I not?” after 
he is betrothed, after she has come under his mother’s 
roof, and—actually—at the moment when he is handing 
her fifty pounds in bank-notes to buy her trousseau. 

If words and lite ideas can cloud an author’s vision 
of life, they are none the less to be condemned for their 
smaller mischiefs, done to style itself. Mr. Knight’s book 
is a veritable jungle of clever but needless phrase-making. 
Take a sentence at sheer random. It is from that scene in 
the hay-loft, from which mother and son are now descending : 

Both encountered at the base of the slope, and mounted 
together the acute scarp that led to a trapezium of un- 
spoiled turf, whereon was perched a single white cottage. 

Here the taste for words assumes control over the 
pen, which should be controlled always by a higher 
power of which this delicate taste is only the lieutenant. 
And as is very usual, pride goes before a fall. The writer 
will not say that mother and son ‘‘ met” at the base of the 
slope, though ‘‘ met” is actually the better word, because 
‘“‘ encountered ” carries the idea of an unexpected meeting 
(which it was not), or—but this we have nothing to do 
with—a meeting in battle. The right and simple word 
was “met.” The writer prefers the verb encounter 
in its somewhat rare intransitive use, which is yet 
familiar in the speech of the First Lord in ‘‘ Timon 
of Athens,” when he meets the Second Lord and 
presently remarks: ‘‘Upon that were my thoughts tiring 
when we encountered.” But mark how Mr. Knight’s un- 
necessary quest of a rare word betrays him. Full of 
‘*encountered,” he gives it an incorrect nominative— 
‘“« Both encountered.” He should have written ‘They en- 
countered.”” The whole mission of the pronoun “both” in 
the English language is to indicate two people, neither of 
whom is excluded from a given act or state, though either 
might be so excluded. Its bottom is knocked out of it in 
“ both encountered ” not less completely than if one said 
of a bride and bridegroom that they were both wedded at 
the altar. This may seem trivial criticism. But it is not 
trivial; it concerns the whole art of writing. For we are 
almost certain that it was a zeal for the rare ‘‘ encountered ” 
—a zeal more holy than discreet—that relaxed Mr. Knight’s 
hold on the meaning of the simple word “ both.” But the 
affectations of this sentence do not end here. For 
why, in the name of unspoiled English, a trapezium? 
A trapezium is a geometrical figure of four sides, no two 
of which are parallel. That is all. Try making trapeziums 
on a sheet of paper, and you will find that the figure is 
the most indefinite in the world. And yet there is a 
notion abroad among young writers that such a word as 
“trapezium,” because it is demonstrably correct, is the 
inevitable” word in such a connexion as the above. It 
is forgotten that the mind has no thanks for such an 
excursus into geometry, when all it wants is a general 
idea. It is forgotten, also, that the mere apparition of a 
word like ‘‘trapezium,” in a common connexion, is dis- 
concerting, and that it starts an unnecessary train of 
thought. It is in the nemesic fitness of things that, 
having showered strange words on us in a sentence of less 
than four lines, Mr. Knight should employ the easy 
expression, “perched a single white cottage’ — thus 
denying to his sentence even the grace of ayaa | of 
style. We must end abruptly, after confining ourselves 


to one or two pages of a novel which we have twice read. 


Mr. Knight should feel encouraged. But let him strive 
to see life as it is, and not love unwisely the iridescent 
pother of words. 
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Things Seen. 


Parson’s Green. 


As I alighted from the train, a girl—demure, quietly 
dressed, pale—just one of a wpe nothing more, made 
a grab at the carriage. ereupon I lingered a 
moment, just to imply (in all men the schoolmaster is 
engrained) that her feverish haste could expedite her 
nothing. I alighted, and was gone a dozen paces alon 

the platform when the patter of feet, into which a timi 

voice broke, arrested me. It was the demure girl. 
“Your umbrella——,” she began, nodding wildly towards 
the train that had already begun to move. With a fire of 
thanks I made a dart for the nearest carriage, which, 
unfortunately, was not the compartment I had occupied. 
But as my umbrella was not flying away from me, curiosity 
as to how the kind little lady had fared propelled me, as 
if shot from a catapult, to the window. ushed and 
disconsolate she was standing on the platform. She had 
lost the train, and I—my umbrella and I—were being 
whirled away from our comfortable home to—-Parson’s 
Green. Surely something was wrong. A kind action, 
unselfish and unpremeditated, should not cause acute 
discomfort to two people. I sat down to think it out. 
The solution became clear: it was due merely to a lack of 
grey matter—kindness without brains—the cause of much 
of the friction and many of the disappointments of com- 
munal life. If she had thought a moment, how simple 
was her procedure. She might have called me, she might 
have tossed the umbrella from the carriage. Instead of 
which she alighted, full of good intentions, but without 
the umbrella. ‘‘ Kindness without brains, kindness with- 
out brains,” the words buzzed themselves into the rhythmic 
roar of the train. ‘And where on earth is Parson’s 
Green ?” I asked myself. 


The Candidate. 


Currostry sent me last night to that unknown land we call 
the East End of London. There, an hour before mid- 
night, I came upon a huge, gloomy open space, alive with 
a swaying mass of men, listening and gazing. They gazed 
towards a brewer’s dray at the far end of the square, upon 
which a naphtha lamp flamed. The candidate stood 
against the ~— His voice was thin and hoarse, like a 
corn-crake with a cough, and half the notes were stifled 
before birth. Still he persevered. He stood between me 
and the naphtha flame, and when he raised his hands 
to invoke the brooding mass that confronted him the 
red blood gleamed between his fingers. At intervals his 
wife handed him a cordial, and, when he had drunk, the 
flaming naphtha picked out the drops glistening on his 
beard. His audience was silent and indifferent. The dull 
and incessant toil of their lives was such that this business 
of parliamentary representation was too remote to move 
them. Wars, Australian Federation, grievances of Uit- 
landers—what were such things to men who were 
Uitlanders in their own parishes? What was all the 
big talk of Imperialism to men whose lives were summed 
up in three words—work, squalor, sleep? Just there 
and then the moment of insight came to the candidate. 
Suddenly he broke off in his set harangue. He paused, 
he threw up his arms in a gesture that embraced the 
mighty congeries of mean houses and meaner hovels 
that slunk from the light of day through uncharted 
miles ; he ——, then he spoke, and for these few words 
the full volume of his voice returned to him. ‘Men of 
——,” he said, “we ’ear a deal of talk about Africa and 


‘China and Australia, but what I say is, ’ow about ’ome 


sweet ome?” Then they awoke, and others surged into 
the meeting to know what the shouting meant. 

















— 
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In the Manner of the Amir. 


Tue instalment of naive autobiography of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, in the first number of 7 Monthly Review, 
which we commented upon in our issue of September 22, 
seems to be setting a fashion in literature. So we gather 
from the brief passages which follow, giving, as Abdur 
Rahman did, details of daily life. The fact that the 
contributor from whom the MS. comes vouches for their 
genuineness leaves us (who know this contributor too well) 
without any doubt on the matter. 


Mr. Guy Boothby. 


As habit is second nature, it has become a habit of mine 
that even when I am ill, when I cannot move from my 
bed, I still keep on working as usual at writing new 
stories. Those who have seen me at such times know 
how hard I work, and they have often heard me say that, 
if my hands and feet cannot move from my bed, I can 
still go on moving my tongue to dictate stories, several at 
a time, to those about me. It is no trouble to me to 
invent new stories; on the contrary, I love it, and I never 
feel tired, because I am fond of such labour. There is no 
doubt that every person has some sort of ambition, and 
this is my ambition: to have a new story running in all 
the magazines at once. 

The more I see of other writers running fast in the 
manufacture of books, the less I can rest and sleep; the 
whole day long I keep thinking how I shall beat Richard 
Marsh and §. R. Crockett, a at night my dreams are 
just the same. There is a: sayin that the cat does not 
dream about anything but mice; I dream about nothing 
but the multiplication of new stories. 

The following people are always in attendance upon me, 
from the time that r awake until I go to sleep: Romeik 
Khurtis (officer who brings me all newspaper cuttings 
relating to myself), Watto Pinka (literary agent, with 
whom I consult regularly), Ukhant Seehim (officer who 
interposes himself between my person and the interviewers, 
and gives them the required information), six phonograph 
assistants, six typewriters. There are also body servants, 
tobacco-bearer, and the keeper of the bulldogs. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad. 


It is a curious thing that the harder I work on Lord 
Jim the more anxious I am to continue working, instead 
of getting tired. The appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon! Lord Jim began as a sketch, but I sometimes think 
it will go on for ever. It was to run through two numbers 
of Blackwood, and it has now run through ever so 
many. 

To those who would like to know some particulars of 
my daily life I would say. that I have no fixed time for 
sleeping, nor any definite time for taking my meals; 
sometimes my meals are kept on the table in front of me 
for many hours, while I, being absorbed in Lord Jim, 
forget all about them. So deeply do my thoughts take 
possession of me when I am m Srl to end Lord Jim, 
that I do not see any of the people who are in my room. 
Many nights I begin reading the back numbers of Lord 
Jim, and wondering when the thing will stop and how 
long it would be if it were really a novel and not a sketch ; 
and I do not raise my head until I see that the night is 
past and the morning has come. 

I go on working at Lord Jim from morning until 
evening and from evening until morning like any labourer. 
I eat when I am hungry; and some days do not remember 
that I have not eaten my meals—I forget all about it, and 
ask suddenly, raising my head from writing: “Did I eat 
my dinrer to-day, or not?” 
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Mr. Winston Churchill. 


I am always ready, as a special correspondent and non- 
combatant = the +t to a battle, in such a manner 
that I could start without any delay in case of a telegram 
from the Morning Post. The kets of my coats and 
trousers are always filled with loaded revolvers, and one 
or two loaves 7. moray A: oy day’s bare : ws agen is 
chan every day. veral guns and swords are lying 
ious te the side of my bed or the chair on which ged 
seated, within reach of my hand; and saddled horses are 
always kept ready in front of my residence. I have also 
ordered that a number of gold coins should be sewn into 
the saddles of my horses when required for a journey ; but 
there is a chance that this order may not be carried out. 
Meanwhile, I have got in for Oldham. 


Mr. Andrew Lang. 


A entertainments are very simple: throughout the 
whole of the time I am working, at intervals of a few 
minutes after I have finished answering a letter or a 
piece of work, I stop for a moment and talk with 
members of the Folklore Society and members of the 
Society for Psychical Research. The professional cricketers 
and professional golf players play their games before me; 
I watch them sometimes, and sometimes I will play 
myself, though this is not often. 

I do not go to sleep directly I lie down in bed; but the 
poe who is pr: % appointed as my reader sits down 

eside my bed and reads to me from some new book, as, 
for instance, histories, books on geography, biographies, 
and novels. While he is reading I review them for 
all the papers. I listen to this reading until I go to 
sleep, when a new official takes his place and reads the 
latest minor poetry from presentation volumes. This is 
very soothing, as the constant murmur of the reader’s 
voice lulls my tired nerves and brain. It is, I think, the 
only use of minor poe There is another advantage in 
sleeping through the droning noise of minor poetry read 
aloud—namely, that one gets accustomed to noise, and I 
can now sleep soundly in a South-Eastern Railway carriage. 








Correspondence. 


Expression in Poetry. 


Str,—I am a simple person, and although I enjoy 
reading poetry for myself, I am always ple to have it 
explained to me by other people who understand it better ; 
and therefore when I found in the current number of the 
National Review an article by the Rev. H. O. Beeching on 
‘‘ Expression in Poetry” I was very glad. It is so nice to 
be taken behind the scenes and shown how the effects are 
produced; and I felt, as I read, something of the pleasure 
which the frequenters of the-Alhambra must derive from 
the latest exploit of the cinematograph, whereby they are 
enabled to see the whole of the movements of a celebrated 
dancer from the moment that she enters at the stage door 
until she actually bursts from the flies, with all her no 
longer mysterious preparations completed. 

But, sir, I was just at the end of the article—jam tufa 
tenebam—when I was suddenly hurled from this appar- 
ently secure vantage point of observation into a positive 
slough of perplexity, and that by the very hands of the 
writer himself. Mr. Beeching had approved Milton and 
Wordsworth, and had disclosed one by one the cosmetics 
of Tennyson’s best make-up. I was about to retire to rest 
with the conviction that the secret of poetry lay in the 

roper use of monosyllabic verbs of motion, had not Mr. 
eeching—not he unmindful of the pleasant shades of 
Yattenden, loved of the Muses—felt called upon to add that 
to Mr. Robert Bridges alone since Teanyoon hell the proper 
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use of m«nosyllabic verbs of motion been vouchsafed ; and 
he proceeded to say that he held Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
representation of ‘‘a modern steam-thresher,” for instance, 
to be as near perfection as one could wish; and he went 
on to quote the following lines : 
And from the barn hard by was borne 
A steady muffled din, 
By which we knew that threshéd corn 
Was winnowing, and went in. 
Now, sir, I have a horrid suspicion that ‘“ went” is one 
of those monosyllabic verbs of motion, and that Mr. 
Beeching derives a special satisfaction from referring it to 
the corn going into the machine, whereas it refers to 
Mr. Bridges and his friends going into the barn. But 
there is worse to come. Will it be believed that those 
four lines are not, in truth, any part of any description of 
a ‘*modern steam-thresher” at all? They come from a 
very charming poem called ‘‘The Winnowers,” in the 
course of which Mr. Bridges is careful to specify the man 
who turns the handle. There is no threshing, there is no 
steam; for aught I know the machine may be of great 
antiquity; and, indeed, in any case a steam-thresher 
neither looks nor sounds nor smells like a hand-winnowing 
machine, This is surely very serious; for either there 
must be something wrong with Mr. Beeching’s canons of 
expression or Mr. Bridges was describing ‘‘a modern 
steam-thresher”’ all the time, and ought at once to change 
the title of his poem, and make the man who turns the 
crank into the man who stokes the fire or the man who 
oils the wheels or whatever the corresponding occupation 
may be. Something ought to be done, or what is the 
humble student in these matters to think ?—I am, &c., 
Disorputvs. 


Style. 


Sir,—As the improvement of style has occupied the 
columns of your paper for some weeks past; I think the 
following extract from the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin will add some interest to that subject : 


I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. It was the 
tbird. I had never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much delighted with it. I 
thought the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this view I took some of the papers, and, 
making short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days, and then, without looking at the 
book, try’d to compleat the papers again, by expressing 
each hiuted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had 
been expressed before, in any suitable words that should 
come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with the 
original, discovered some of my faults and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in 
recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses ; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of 
different sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales and turned them 
into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the prose, turned them back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into confusion, 
and after some weeks endeavoured to reduce them into the 
best order, before I began to form the full sentences and 
compleat the paper. This was to teach me method in the 
arrangement of thoughts. By comparing afterwards with 
the original, I discovered many faults and amended them ; 
but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that, in 
certain particulars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the Janguage, and this 
encouraged me to think I might possibly in time come to 
be a tolerable English writer, of which I was extreamly 
ambitious. 


Whether this method is worthy of imitation or not, I 
leave it to the reader’s estimation.—I am, &c., 
Cork: September 25, 1900. Huen W. Fianacin. 
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Education and Family History. 


Srr,—In this great day of education, with the present 
century shortly drawing to its close, it me, as one 
who has had some experience in the study of human 
pedigree, to call attention in your columns to what appe 
to me a subject sadly lost sight of in the past, and which, 
I trust, will claim at least some position in the code of 
education in the future. I refer to the study of family 
history and pedigree, with due consideration and analysis 
of their influences and bearings. ‘his, surely, should not 
be a mere personal or private matter. It is a subject of 
the highest and widest order; of the utmost importance 
to the nation and to the world at , but the utter 
indifference and ignorance of the subject are really 
surprising. A large amount of time and attention are 
given to the investigation of beings and objects of 
centuries ago, and the erm be and ——- say =a 
upon tracing the history an igree of the dog, horse, 
a cow, while the human animal upon which so much 
depends is entirely forgotton. Even in the all-important 
subject of marriage, it is a matter of pounds rather than 
of pedigree, the latter being almost completely ignored 
save so far, perhaps, as outward appearances and position 
are patron Knowledge is power, and the proper study 
of mankind is man, and this study should begin at home; 
the study is invaluable, showing as it does the why and the 
wherefore of certain effects, what to stimulate and what to 
avoid, and if reduced to a science endless physical and 
mental mistakes might be avoided. Man is a bundle of 
habits, and these are traced down from one generation to 
another, and no knowledge is of such vital importance to 
the human race as the careful analysis and understanding 
of the laws of pedigree. Lunacy is proved to be largely 
increasing, and no wonder when such ignorance prevails ; 
the very keystone to its prevention and treatment is to be 
found in this study and in this study alone. The —— 
of success depends upon detection of the real cause. at 
is born in the bone need not come out in the flesh. I 
know as a fact that members of certain families have been 
plunged generation after generation into ae lunacy— 
every case of which might have been absolutely avoided 
had their first indications of eccentricity been attributed to 
their true causes, and, by skilful manipulation, diverted in 
their courses and nipped in the bud. The weak points 
have been clearly om to light, when, alas! it has 
been too late, upon simple investigation of early pedigree 
and history, but from lack of knowledge of the true causes 
the axe has never been laid to the root of theevil. I 
repeat that the most mysterious mental and ——— com- 
plications which have puzzled alike parson, philosopher, 
and physician, have been made as clear as the sun at noon- 
day when viewed by the penetrating Réntgen Rays of 
family history. I maintain that this study duly considered 
may become one of the mightiest levers for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the human race. It is never 
too late to mend, and if we have to remain largely in the 
dark from lack of adequate statistics in the past, we may 
at least help future generations by a better education 
upon the subject, thus handing down for the guidance of 
our progeny some intelligent basis for the delineation of 
their family history, with its particular characteristics and 
proclivities.—I am, &c., T. THatTouEr. 

44, College Green, Bristol. 


Mr. Murray Gilchrist. 


Srr,—The reviewer of Mr. Gilchrist’s latest book in 
your last issue inadvertently suggests that this graceful 
writer is now adventuring for the first time on a long 
novel. Perhaps he is better known as a writer of short 


stories; but he published a novel, entitled Willowbrake, 
some time ago with Messrs. Methuen & Oo. which was 
decidedly above the ordinary run of such things, and was, 























6 October, 1900. 


I think—I speak from memory i ee by the 

AcapEmy, as well as other organs of literary opinion which 

me less readily and, perhaps, more steadily than the 
ily press.—I am, &c., VERNON ALL. 
123, Gower-street, W.C.: October 3, 1900. 


A Word to an Editor. 


Str,—That same work of reference to which you refer 
on p. 267 of this week’s AcapEmy makes a still more 
singular blunder in the case of W. L. Murdoch. This 
world-renowned cricketer is stated to have been born in 
1885, and to have come over with the first Australian 
Eleven in 1878. R. T. 

September 29, 1900. 


“Cold” or ‘‘ Pure”? 
Srr,—Mr. Colvin, in his Life of Keats, thus quotes the 
last sonnet : 


The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores. 


Is there any authority for the word “cold”? It sent a 
chill through me. ‘ Pure” is the word that I find in the 
text.—I am, &c., Joun B. Tass. 

St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md. : 

September 24th, 1900. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 54 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best address 
to the electors of Bookland. We award the prize to Mr, Archibald 
Gibbs, 2, Lynton Piace, Cheltenham, for the following : 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to offer my candidature for your acceptance, 
If elected to sit in the Mother of Parliaments, I shall do my utmost 
to forward, in a general sense, the interests of Literature and 
Literary People, but more particularly I shall concern myself with— 

(4) A reform in the present unsatisfa legislation governing 
Copyright, by which rascally, foreign bbases — to speak 
Byronically—are able to pirate an author’s work and render him 
absurd and inferior into the 

(8) I shall concern m with endeavouring to improve the 
status of the journalist (journeyman and freelance) who has now 
become such a power in the land. Journalism ought, I conceive, 
be regarded as a liberal profession, and the Institute of Journalists 
endowed with similar powers of examination, emoluments, cashier- 
ing, &c., as the Incorporated Law Society. 

(c) I shall concern myself with an alteration of the present 
condition of things relating to the Poet Laureateship, I consider, 
gentlemen, that the time has come either for this office to be 
abolished or that distinguished prose authors should be equally 
eligible with bards for laureation. 

(D) And finally, I shall concern myself with an alteration of the 
law relating to libel, with a view of affording more protection than 
is at present the case to le newspaper proprietors from 
adventurers and men of straw who seek notoriety. I shall feel 
myself more particularly nerved to action when I recall the views 
= = matter held by so great an authority as the late Lord 

useell, 

These seem the salient points for our consideration, 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR PENDENNIS, JUN. 


Other replies are as follows : 


GENTLEMEN,—I stand before you as the embodiment of your 
yearning. Let me not be misun You, citizens of Book- 
land, have long yearned for a representative to guard your interests, 
and air your grievances, Until now your yearning has assumed no 
concrete form. Gentlemen, Z am the “concrete form, J am the 
embodiment of your yearning, I address you as a brother. My 
name is not unknown in Bookland. Iam one of you. Your pains 

my pains ; your triumphs, my triumphs, 
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By the activity of your brains, by the enormous output of in- 
tellect, fluent and unflagging, by which you earn your bread, you 
are, consciously or unconsciously, the moulders of public opinion. 
Yet you have no representative! Is it not strange that public 
opinion should go unrepresented ? 

I venture to assert that your intellects and mine would consti- 
tute a dominant force in modern affairs. Will you throw your 
combined grievances into the expanded end of a funnel, as it were, 
so that a steadier and more concentrated expression of them may 
issue from the narrow end? Will you elect me your funnel ? 

Beyond being a general champion of the aspirations of the 
enlightened persons whom I am privileged to address, I may state 
that the principal planks in my platform are :— 

(A) The total reinstatement of the Minor Poet. 

(B) The absolute annihilation of Barabbas in favour of a “Com- 
bined Authors’ Publishing House,” engineered solely by authors, 
with myself at the head. 

(c) Drinks, at the expense of the Government, for inspiring 
purposes, } 2 
These, gentlemen, are my main planks, combined with, I repeat, 
a general appreciation of your wants—and mine. It remains with 
you to do your duty. Will you doit? [H. A, M., London: } 


GENTLEMEN,—Parliament having been dissolved, I beg to submit 
myself, at the request of the Literary Council, as candidate for the 
representation of this division in the House of Commons. 

Amongst the questions by which we are at present affected 
perhaps the first place must be given to the price of fiction. Many 
have considered the six-shilling novel as most unsatisfactory, and 
reforms have been attempted, only to result in failure, I shall 
give my most strenuous support to a price upon which author, 
publisher, bookseller, and the reading public shall substantially 


agree. 

I advocate the repeal of the Public Libraries Act, It is unfair 
that that portion of the public, uninterested in literature, should 
submit to taxation for the benefit of that portion therein interested ; 
and the rural districts, where the Act is not practicable, afford 
sufficient proof of its undesirability, for although the communities 
are poorer, no one objects to an expense by which he alone must 
benefit. I also object to an Act which will ultimately end the 
useful and honourable career of the bookseller and threaten the 
publisher with ruin. I would not allow any trad::men, cther than 
the bookseller, the liberty to sell books. This \.ould mean the 
extinction of the piratical publisher, and the end of the cheap and 
nasty editions sold in drapers’ establishments. 

I would not have fiction debased by questions of a theological or 
sexual nature; and I deplore the influence ef those sensation- 
mongers who have now a terrible notoriety. but no true eminence. 

I am in favour of greater reforms in the laws of international 
copyright ; of placing a needed restriction on the oatput of minor 
poetry ; and of submitting the election of poet laureate to your- 


selves, 
I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, GENTLE READER, 
[A. H., Durham, | 


Replies also received from: M. A, W., London ; J. L, C., London ; 
V. E. J., Stratford-on-Avon; K. E. T., Bristol; T. C., Buxted ; 
J.D. A, Ealiog; C. D, F., Liverpool; F. W.S., London; J, R. W., 
preter BL H, W. D., South Tottenham ; L, K., London ; “ A, Dun- 


Competition No. 55 (New Series). 


Tuis is the time of the yas when new papers and magazines 
appear. The first essential of a new publication is that it should 
fill a place not already occupied. We offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the best suggestions for a new daily or weekly paper-or maga- 
zine which shall best fulfil this condition. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, October 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; o' ise the first only will be considered. We cannot 


consider anonymous answers. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 
ELEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all Libraries and Bookstalls. Price 6s. each. 
A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 


(3rd Edition.) JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


IN WHITE RAIMENT. 
IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 
THE SHIELD OF HIS HONOUR. 


RIOHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 


BROTHERS OF THE CHAIN. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


THE PRINCESS OF COPPER. 


ARCHIBALD CLAVEBING GUNTER. 


THE GODDESS—A DEMON. 
DAUNAY’S TOWER. ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE WORLD'S BLACKMAIL. 
THE LOVE OF TWO WOMEN. 
THE FLICK OF FORTUNE. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


HUME NISBET. 


RICHARD MARSH. 


LUCAS CLEEVE. 
JOHN JONES. 


THOMAS PARKES. 


“ An interesting and c = y r Beek.” =e y fog 4 oir. . White 
“A book that is certainly to be read."—Black an 
“We hope that it will meet with the recognition it deserves.”—IUustrated London News. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of T- rms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANOHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECHK BANS, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
° CURRENT ACOOUNTS. ° 
9 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 7, 
drawn below £100. 
yp ° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS O3 /, 
2 Io on Deposits, repable on demand, ale 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Binxneck, Lonpon.” 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in 
Literature, may still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6d,, on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


DARLINGTONS’ 





AD ASTRA 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Feap. 4to, 5s, net. 


“Tt is an essentia!ly religious poem, and no cne can read it without being 
deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its flowing and 
dignified measures,’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


“*Ad Astra’ is a lengthy poem of a very high order, full of the most 
poignant thought and convincing truths. Reminiscent of, and in style and 
treatment like to ‘In Memoriam.’ ”—Middlesex Gazette. 


* Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr, Wynne's work, in which 
he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical gift.”— York Daily Herald. 





“Here and there the spirit of the dead Laureate seems to breathe in Mr. 
Wynne’s poem,.”—South aig 


“ There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that fix them- 
selves in the memory.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


“In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, 
while emphasising his belief tbat the world will pass from religious cliques to 
a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy 
of his theme.”—Literary World. 


**We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensa- 
tion towards the close of the last, or at the commencement of the present 
century.”—Court Circular. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Stmpxry, Marswatt & Co. Liangollen: Dartineron & Co. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 
JOHN RUSK! N, LL. j OBELT BROWNING Wek GLARE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, B. ee ee , 


Pome pasa Pomer. = 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRIS BATH, tT and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
seetiry TBOUR 


UDNO, ENMAE 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, YL, BANGOR, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MAI HYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, te gett BAY, BETTWS.Y- COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG 
BARMO ve DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, CRI [CCIETH. H, and PWLLHELL 
emmhhen <-S\ REFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 

DRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 





E CHANNEL ISLANDS, 





is.—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world, 


** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such ae |? Times. 

e best Handbook to London ever issued.’”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


omen EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—6€0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. 0. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers’. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 





THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


CORELLI. Crown 8yo, 68, 


Messrs. Methuen beg tc announce that the demand for Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
new Novel is so great that the first very large edition being almost exhausted, 
they are preparing a second edition. 


A STORY OF MODERN POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 


QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By MAX 


PEMBERTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POTTS, Authorof “ The Children of the Mist.” Crown 6s. 

“ A book of strange power and fascination. ”—Mornir Post. 
“* Mr. Phillpottes’s rustics are gloriously funpy.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
** The issues of life are explored by a master hand. ”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Full of charm.”— Mane r Gu -rdian. 
“ A vivid style and a powerful grasp.”— Atheneum. 
“ Inimitable humour.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A full-blooded story.”—A pom Nasty 

“ A very great advance.”—Daily Express 

“The rustics are delicious. mo St. James's Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. JACOBS, 


Author of “‘Mavy Cargces.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Can be ed recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for wholesome 


laughter, ”_Spe 
Full of ~ 4 amusing situations and witty dialogue.”—Scoteman. 
“A laughter-compelling k. The characters are all human, not a puppet among 
them.”—G/asgow Evening News. 
** A really funny book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“‘A most attractive volume, admirably illustrated.”—Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. By LUCAS MALET, 
Author of “‘ The Wages of Sin.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant 
character-study. The book is written with distinction, aeeeen, humour, and power.” 
* This beautiful and thoughtful book.”— Public Opinion. { Londoner. 
“It is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful a handling of the 
supernatural in fiction as is found in this work.”—Glasgow Her 
“Genuine imagination and charm have been at work here. The writing is always elegant 
and poligeee. ae, — 
Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has 
oy birthte vy ot origoalty, the ertoty. the actual whiting, is above even the hig 
that vere before.”— Westminster Gazette. 
. an admirable piece <. \ na es in manipulation, interesting as a story, with a 
at ' I of its own.”—Daily Telegro 
“* Expresses admirably comme a the true aspects of the supernatural life.”— Pilot. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of “A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect."—Daily Mail. 
bs “Id yilic.”—O utlook. 
ell out of the beaten track.. 
** A close and sympathetic study. "—Athenceum. 
“A sheer succ. ss of literary art.”"—Mornir 9 Pest. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRY JAMES, Author of 
**What Maisie Knew.” og 8vo, 6s. 


“ Will delight his audience.”—Outloo 

“ A dexterity of workmanship quite _ a "—Morning Leader. 

“The workmanship is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, and 
admiration.”—/llwtrated London News. 

“A string of pearls.”—Star. 

“* Will make new converts. 

“* Exquisite precision.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“* The amazing cleverness marks the great worker.”—Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 


HICHENS, Author of “Flames.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
prea wt ~~ Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” 


** Mr. Crane seldom did better work. ee Mail. 
** Something of the truth about war.”— Echo. 


WINEFRED. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
**Mehalah.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Oxe of Mr. Baring-Gculd’s excellent stories. Many incidents diversify this lively book.” 


By MARIE 


reserved 
level of 


.of unusual interest.”—Scoteman. 


*_ Literature. 


By. ROBERT 


hen neu. 
“Jane Marley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring- Gould loves to draw.” 
= “A charming tale, full of passion and adventure.”—Ec. (Globe. 


This book has a healthy, breezy quality."—Glasgow Herald. 
“F ull of unfailiug interest.’—Scoteman. 


SERVANTS OF SIN. _ By 


BURTON, Author of “‘ The Clash of Arms.” 


J. BLOUNDELLE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—Scotsman. 


“ Admirably told with a fine ) Sympathy.” 
“* Fine character-portraying.”—* t. James’ ‘8 Gazette. 

“We meet with real human beings.”—Literary World. 

“ There is strength and art in this book.”—Glaegow "Herald. 


METHUEN & CO., 


THE ‘CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA 
GERARD, Author of ‘‘ Lady a Crowa 8vo, 6s, 
** Highly entertainiug and enjoyable.”—S 
* Fortunate is the reader ito whose hande th this book falls.” —Outlook 
“ Exceedingly well written.” — Dai y 
“A light-hearted story.”—A cademy. 


Graph ec. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 


GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 
A book dealing with the psychology of the average religious life, and with 
the experiences of the mystic and the symbolist. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J.W. ROBERTSON- 


SCOTT. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: being the 


Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTESWORTH. [Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, lis, 


* A worthy memorial of the famous family.”"—Glasgow Herald 
“A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.”—Outlook. 


DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A most delightful book.”—Daily News. 
“ Informed with close personal knowledge.”—Literary World. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. ANGUS 
HAMILTON. With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ A vivid picture.”— World. 
“ A thrilling story.”—Observer. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON 


YOUNG. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By HOWARD C. 
HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A most interesting book. It has many and great merits. "— Atheneum. 
“ Has extreme interest and scarcely less value.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A storehouse of material.” — er. 
* Pull of strartling facts and well-recorded impressions.”— Morning Leader. 
“ Of great general excellence.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Every one should read it. "—Public Opinion. 
“ Fascinating.” —Manchester Courier. 
“A more stu liously fair narrative could scarcely be written.”—Mancheater Guardian. 


WRIT IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUC- 
| ad ante By A. T. HARE, M.A. With numerous Diagrams, 


LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST 
AND PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E, ROBERTS. With 16 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RITZEMA 


BOS. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated by 


E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Tae Lirrte Guripes, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUT- 
BECK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s,; leather 
3s, 6d. net. Tue Lirrce Gurpes. 





By F. S. 


FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By GELETT 


BURGESS. With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small 4to, 6s. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By CARDINAL BONA. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s Ccllege, Oxfurd. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 


2s, 6d. net. “Tue Lisrary or Devorion, 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo, Each 


leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


With an Intro- 


Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


duction and Notes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. Edited by E. V. 
LUCAS. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 
MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 


by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, 


36, ‘ees Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysseus. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of ZACHARY 


MACAULAY, By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 


of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY of MY CAPTIVITY in the 


PRETORIA PRISON, By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHADOWS of the WAR. By Mrs Josceline 


BAGOT. The Author has recently visited South Africa in connection 
with the Portland Hospital, 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS from LONDON 


POLICE-COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 103, 6d, 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS §&. 


PASLEY, BART. By LOUISA M, SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Second 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d, 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd 


MORGAN, F.R.S., Author of “Animal Life and Inte ligence,” ** Habit 
and Instinct,’ &c. With nearly 30 Illustrations, Large crown §vo, 
10s, 6d, 


FOOD, and the PRINCIPLES of 


DIETETICS. By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., 
Assistant Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
16s, net. 


THE PLAGUE: its History, Clinical 


Features, Pathology, and Bacteriology, with Suggestions as to General 
Preventive Measures, including Preventive Inoculation and Curative 
Treatment. By Dr. W. M. HAFFKINE, assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, 
F.R.S., and others, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY of BRITISH COM- 


MBEROE and INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1 vol., crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


A Short Story of the Founder of the Brothers Minor. By JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Author of * Stephen Remarx,’’ ‘* Paul Mercer,” &c, With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


AN ESSAY on PERSONALITY as a 


PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE, By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


PARIS: a History of the City from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By HILAIRE BELLOO, Author of 
* Danton,’ &c. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of *‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’’’ &c. 


LORD LINLITHGOW. By Morley Roberts, 


Author of ** The Colossus,” “* A Son of Empire,’’ Xe. 


THE DUKE. By J. Storer Clouston, 


Author of ** The Lunatic at Large.”’ 


VERITY. By Sidney Pickering, Author of 


**Wanderers,”’ &c, 


JENNY of the VILLA. By Mrs. C. H. 


RADFORD. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley. 


Jiondon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisber to the Sndia Office, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A STUDY OF FEMINISM. 


Women of the Renaissance. 


By DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE. 


8vo, 521 pp., and Index, 1¢s. 6d. 


Book I. Family Life (Marriage, The Married Woman, The Children, Edaca- 
tion of Girls, The Husband. and the various Ways of Slipping his Yoke). 
IT, Social Life (Philosophy of Life, Science of Piatonism, Mission of Beauty, 
Embroidery of Life, Intellectual Resources, Conversation). JZ, The Influence 
of Women (Political, Moral, Intellectual, Religious). Conclusion. 


OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH EDITION.—“ A Bible of the feminine 
life."’—Revue des Deux Mondes. “ Among the writings on feminism none is 
more complete and entertaining.’’—Journal des Débats. ‘‘ A most captivating 
volume.”’—Revue des Revues. ‘‘The question of feminism is treated in 
masterly fashion.” —République Frangrise. ‘It is impossible to name a more 
fascinating book.”—Correspondant. ** These studies of the woman of those 
days are illustrated with an unceasing flow of anecdote and citation, never 
more apt than when employed to characterise that remarkable group wh? were 
imbued with the so-called ‘idées platoniciennes.’ He draws many inferences 
which have a direct application to ths feminist movement of our own day. 
The book will attract a wide circ'e of readers; many will be dehghted by its 
store of lively and significant anecdote.”’—Atheneum. 


THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY: Life, 


Letters, and “‘ Philosophical Regimen” of. Edited by Dr. B. RAND. 
Portrait. Pp. 540, 8vo, 15s, 


“The warm thanks of all students of eighteenth century letters are due to 
Dr. Rand. The lettera are documents of great literary and historical value. 
The ‘ Philosophical Regimen’ is ennobled by an abundance of fine tuoughts 
and striking images, and its literary b2auty makes its publication a welcome 
event.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ Prof. Rand has rendered English literature and 
philosophy a signal service. He is only one of many scholars who are devoting 
themselves to our unpublished records, but none of their disc veries are 
comparable in literary value to theze unpublished letters and ethical doctrines 
of Shaftesbury.”—Daily News. ‘‘Taen comes the ‘ Philosophical Regimen’ 
(now first pablished), than which there has been no such strong expression of 
stoicism since the days of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius.”—Scotsmin. ‘“* Dr. 
Rand has tapped a spring of very unusual value. Th volum3 reveals for the 
firat time the Earl’s direct personal relations with the chief military and 
Parliamentary leaders, such as Marlborough, Somers, and Godolphia.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE ANTARCTIC: its Geography, Ex- 


ploration, Structure, Climate, Flora,and Fauna, By Dr. FRICKER. With 
large Coloured Map, Plates, and Bibliography. svo, 7s. 6d. “A moet 
seasonable production.”—World. ‘'A good honest pieca of work.”— 
Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ Anexhaustive account.”—Academy. “ A fascinating 
history.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. 


FRANK PENNY. With Pen-anid-Ink Sketches. 8vo, 10s 6d. “A 

useful and readable book.’’ -Atheneum. ‘*Cann»t fail to find many 

readers, The account of the ear y days of the East Iudia Co, is deeply 

interesting.”’— Westminster Review. ** Traces the history withadmurable 

a ee **Must rank as the standard book.’’—Madras 
ail. 





TSCHUDI. With Coloured Portrait. 7s.6d. Uniform with the Author’s 
**Marie Antoinette,” “‘ Empress Fugéaie,”’ and “* Napoleon’s Mother.” 


THE SCIENCE of CIVILISATION: the 


Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial Prosperity. By 
C. B. PHIPSON, 8vo, 103, 6d. net. 


HOW to MAKE and HOW to MEND. By 
AN AMATEUR MECHANIC. 292 pp., with 277 Illustrations, and full 
Index, 2s. 6d. net. Full directions, ia alphabetical order, for making and 
mending Articles, Implements, &c., of the Household, the Play-Room, 
the Workshop, the Garden, the Poultry Yard, the Kennel, the Country, 
the Field, the River; Cycles, Electricity, Photography, Glass Work, 
Leather Work, Varnishes, Glues, Cements, Paints, Stains, Dyes, Cleaning, 
Joints, Knots, Fireworks, and hundreds of other subjects. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. 


3s. 6d. net. [ This day. 


ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. In- 
terpreted by D. BRIDGMAN METCHIM., Illustrated, are ,~ net. 
L ts day. 





TWO NEW POETICAL WORKS. 
1) KING HELGE and ASLOG: Norse 


Sagas. By F. J. WIMBOLT. 3s. 6d. 


(2) IN the WAITING TIME of WAR, and 
other Poems, By A. MILDMAY. 2s, 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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GAY & BIRD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Holiday Edition of Mrs. WIGGIN’S two most popular works. 
Crown 8vo. Cover design in gold | by CHARLES E. BROCK. Gilt edges, 
each. 


PENELOPE’S ENCLISH EXPERIENCES, 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. 


With over 100 Page and Text Illustrations by 
CHAS. E. BROCK. 


Over 150,000 copies of these two works have been sold in England and 
America, and the unanimous opinion of the World's Press is expressed in the 
word “ DELIGHTFUL.” 


Mr. Broek's illustrations : will make these volumes ideal gift books. 














A BOOK OF ELFIN RHYMES. 


Verses by NORMAN. 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations in Three Colours. Illustrated by 


CARTON MOORE PARK. 


Size 9} by 74. Beautifully printed on art oe on ~~ attractively bound with 
special side design 

Ladys Pictorial._—“ An admirable book..... Children _ revel in this bright and 
genuinely amusing book of coloured pictures and entertaining rhymes. The artist has a 
genuine sense of humour, as well as much pochatens skill, and his sketches are artistic in 
more than the hackneyed oe | feat oft-abused w 

Westminster Gazette.— he books ¢ vroymes which are bound to become favourites 
with young people and old ofike ra Elfin Rhymes.” The rhymes are lively and have the 
proper ‘jingle’; the illustrations are very a eer: 


A CHOICE GIFT BOOK. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


With 6 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure, and other Text 
Tilustrations by 


HERBERT COLE. 


ny: 4to, cloth, richly-gilt side desi; Printed on one side of the paper 
only, by T. & A, Constable, on a specia antique wove paper. Price 5s, net, 


EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made paper and bound in half-vellum. 
Limited to 200 copies, Price 10s. 6d. net. 

King.—“ The one thing that “3 justify this re-issue of Coleridge’s classic poem is the 
excellent i illustrative work d ne b 

Atheneum a every he hang of this little book is tasteful and appropriate. Prai 
is Gre to Re the typograph y: Pb > binding, and, above all, to Mr. Cole's highl dramatic 
and spirited sterig th of which the best shows the bride, her groom, and the ‘merry 
minstrelsy ’ = g the hi 

Bookma “A ety “edition—beautiful in peiet s and paper, and, above all, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Mr. Herbert Cole’s pictures are indeed the finest of their kind’ we nage 
come across for a long time, and they are reproduced with rarest skill. All concerned are to 
be congratulated on a most successful production.” 


Authorised Edition of ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S » 


POEMS OF PASSION 


AND 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 


Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox has carefully revised and added many charming 
poems to this authorised English edition, and the publishers are using their 
best efforts to make these two works éditions de luxe. 

With the new matter each volume will average 200 pages, large crown 8vo. 
They will be printed in a bold-face type by T. & A. Constable, upon a beautiful 
white hand-made paper, with initials by Herbert Cole, and tastefully bound in 
cloth, gilt top. Price 6s. net each. 

These two volumes are favourites with all cultured persons, 

H.R.H. The Princess of Wales chose a verse from “‘ Poems of Passion”’ to 
accompany the wreath sent by her to Mrs. Gladstone’s funeral. 


TWO NEW SERIES. 
THE SPORTSMAN'S CLASSICS. 


Size of page, 6in, by 3hin. Printed by T. & A. Constable on a light ant que 
pa r. Special titles, head and tail pieces, by Herbert Cole, tastefully bound 
imp cloth, gilt top, price 1s. 6d, net. 
Vol. 1.—_WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
Others i in Preparation, = 














BIBLE CLASSICS. 


A very dainty little volume. Size of page 4} in. by 24 in., printed hy 
T. & A, Constable, and bound in limp cloth, gilt top, price 1s, net. 


Vol. 1.—THE BOOK OF JOB. 
» tL.—THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
Others in preparation. 
*,* Lists free on application. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-tover. 
PUBLISBED THIS DAY, 


DR. JOHNSON TABLE-TALK. 


Price 2s, 6d, net. 








Full announcement list post free on application. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Agency for Books, 








CASSELL & COM PA N Y's 


SE FOCNCEREETS. 


NOTICE. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 


will be published on Oct. 17. 
Price 6s. 


THE TALE of a FIELD HOSPITAL. 
By FREDERICK TREVES, F.RB.C.S. 


Illustrated. Bound in leather, gilt top, 6s. 
[Ready shortly. 


PICTURES FROM CHINA. 


Illustrated with 60 Photographs by Mrs. BISHOP, F.R.GS. 
(IsABELLA BIRD). 


With Notes. Price 3s, 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


THE STORY OF THE 
CHINESE CRISIS. 


By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Alexis Krausse has become the standard authority on 
China."—Bookman, ees 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of LYON PLAYFAIR. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. 
With 2 Portraits. _Cheap Edition. ‘7s. 6d. 











REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 


98, [ Ready shortly. 
WILLIAM -LANDELS, D.D.: 
a Memoir. 


By his Son, the Rev THOMAS D. LANDELS, M.A. 
With Rembrandt Portrait as Frontispiece. 
6a. [ Published this week. 


QU EEN VICTORIA: a Personal 


Sketch. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With 3 Rembrandt Plates. 
8s. 6d. [Just published. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING | 


IN WATER COLOURS. 


By J. MACWHIRTER, B.A. 
With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 


SONGS of NEAR and FAR AWAY. 
By EVA RICHARDSON, 
With numerous Coloured and other I)lustrations. 
68. [Ready shortly. 


Q'S NEW WORK. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S New Volume 
of Stories will be published next week under 
the titleof OLD FIRES and PROFIT- 
ABLE GHOSTS. Price 6s. 


A LIST of of | NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season 
will be sent free on application to 
OASSELL & COMPANY,i LimiTep,*Ludgate Hill, London, 
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CHATTOaWINDUS S NEW BOOKS 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S 
New Volume, THE BAG OF 
DIAMONDS, and THREE BITS 
OF PASTE, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


is now ready. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 


Author of “The Son of the House.” 


“A pretty story.....There is some very charming work in 
Miss Thomas's volume.’’— Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ‘gilt top, 6s. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, 


Author of “‘ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 

“ Mr. Westall has written an yy A readable tale, and 
the little surprise which he keeps up his sleeve for the last cuts 
a!l the tangles asunder in the most extraordinary way.” 

Morning Leader. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW STORY. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 
“PRETTY POLLY”: 
A Voyage of incident. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 12 Illustrations by G. E. Robertson. 


THE 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $s. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ** The Orange Girl,” &c. 

** It is a curious story, very cleverly handled, and is sure to be 
widely read... here are several very amusing scenes in it, and 
I am sure no one who takes it up to read will set it down un- 
finished.”"—Cowntry Life. 





With a eeneeereetn 8vo, nai gilt top, 6s, 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG, 


And other Stories and Sketches. 
By MARK TWAIN, 


“Tt is a book more varied in range than any Mark Twain has 
published..... Every item is splendid reading, and every item is 
quite fresh except the famous rationalisation of 
miracle."— Pali Mall Gazette. 


* Isaac's’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


PHILIP WINWOOD: 

A Sketch of the Domestic History of an 
American Captain in the War of 
Independence. 

By R. NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of “* A Gentleman Player,” &c. 

With 6 [lustrations by E. W. D. Hamilton. 

“The story is exceedingly well told, and will be read with 


unflagging interest.” —Scols.an 
* Philip Winwood’ is neither dull nor heavy. It says much 
for Mr. Stephens’s art that he has succeeded in giving his book 


the air of a narrative of actual fact without —— prolixity or 
an approac h to commonplace.”"—St. James's Ga 

he air of historical accuracy which the book wears is very 
well maintained. "—Morning Leader 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. 


By ALBERT ROSS, 
Author of “ Stranger than Fiction,” &c., 
*.* 1,645,000 Copies of ALBERT ROSS’S 
NOVELS have been sold in America. 


A NEW EDITION. (Vol. V., uniform with the first 
four volumes of the Casinet Epirion.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 
From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


*.* The demy 8vo Edition of all five volumes is also 
kept in stock, at 12s, per volume. 





London : Caarro & Wuypvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





BLACKIE & SON'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY G A. HENTY. 


With Buller in Natal: or. a Born| Out with Garibaldi: A Story of the 
Leader. With 10.Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, Liberation of Italy. With 8 Page Tilustrations by 
R.I., anda Map. 6s, W. Rainey, R.I., and 2 Maps. 5s, 


in the Irish Brigade: A Tale of War| For Name and Fame: or, to Cabul 
in Flanders and Spain. With 12 Illustrations by | with Roberts. With 8 Page Illustrations by 
Charles M. Sheldon, and 2 Maps. 6s, Gordon Browne. New Edition, 5s. 


MR. HENTY’S aca BOOKS. 
Price Gs. each. Price Gs. each. Price 5s. each. 


By Pike and Dyke. Through Russian Snows 
Yew y t+ The Lion of St. Mark. In the Heart of the Rockies. 
Under Wellington’s Command. ¢@Ptain Bayley’s Heir. A Jacobite Exile. 
Both Sides te Border a Bonnie Prince Charlie. Condemned as a Nibiiist. 
With Frederick the Great For the Temple. Held Fast tor England. 
With Moore at Corunna. — The Youn Carthaginian. Maori and Settler. 
At Agincourt. With Wolfe in Canada. One of the 28th. 
With Cochrane the Dauntless. When London Burned. In the Reign of Terror. 
A Knight of the White Cross. | he Lion of the North. Orange and Green. 
The Te er of Mysore With Clive in India. Bravest of the Brave, 
Wulf the ok z In Freedom’s Cause. A Final Reckoning. 
St. Bartholomew’s E Through the Fray. The Cat of Bubastes. 
Through the sikh War. Under Drake's Flag. Dragon snd the Raven, 
Beric the Briton. | True to the Old Flag. St. George for England. 


By Sheer Pluck. 
ae Greek \ Price 5s. each. Faeing Death. 
No Surrender. 


Redskin and Cowboy. 
4 ey Price 3s. Gd. each. 


By kKight of Conquest. 
A March on London. The Young Colonists. 


By England’s Aid. 
ith Lee in Virginia. | On the Irrawaddy. A Chapter of Adventures. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. BY ALICE STRONACH. 

Three Fair Maids; or, The Burkes of A Newnham Friendship. With 6 
Derrymore. With 12 Page Illustrations by G. | Page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 
Demain Hammond, R.I. 6s. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). | In Far Bolivia: A Story of a Strange 


Cynthia's Bonnet Shop. Wild Land. With 6 Illustrations by J. Finne- 
Page Illustrations by G. Demain Hammond, more, R.I. 3s. 6d. 
5a. 


R.I. . 
BY CAPTAIN F. 8. BRERETON. BY LEON GOLSCHMANN. 


With Rifle ana Bayonet: A Story, Boy Crusoes: A Story of the Siberian 
of the Boer War. With 8 Illustrations by Wal Forest. Adapted fromthe Russian. With 6 Page 
Paget. 5s Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON, BY MEREDITH FLETCHER. 
in the King’s Service: A Tale of | Every Inch a Briton: A School 


Cromwell's Invasion of Ireland. With 8 Page, Story. With 6 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 5s. 3s, 6d, 











NEW BOOKS of the HALF- CROWN SERIES. 


BY WALTER P. WRIGHT. BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 

An Ocean Adventurer: or, The weld at Ransom: A Story of Colonial 
Cruise of the “Orb.” With 4 Illustrations by Life. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
Paul Hardy, 

BY W. O'BYRNE. 


BY JANE H. SPETTIGUE. 
A Trek and a Laager: A Border- Kings and Vikings: Stories of Irish 
History. With 6 Page Illustrations. 


land Story. With 4 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 


NEW BOOK BY JODGE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 
THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Retold by His Honour Judge 


PARRY. Illustrated by Walter Crane, with 11 Coloured Fa!l-page Plates, 19 Half-page Plates, a 
Title-page, and Cover. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW PICTURE BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON. 
DROLL DOINGS. Illustrated by Harry B. Nettson, with Verses 


by the Cockrotity Birp. Twenty-three Full Peges and 18 Vignettes in full colour, Royal 4to, 
picture boards, cloth back, 6s, 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
My Very Best Book. With Coloured! Arm-Chair Stories. 


Illustrations. 4to, Is. Illustrations, 4to. Is. 


With Coloured 


Bright| Story-Book Time. With 38 Colour 

ito. Pages, over 40 Full-page Black-and-White Illus- 

cloth, trations, and a large number of Vignettes. Pic- 
tare boards, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, gils edges, 3s. 6d. 


Also NEW BOOKS at prices from 2s to 6d 


BLACKIE & SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for the 
Young sent post free on application. 


BLACKLE .& SON, 50, Old Bailey. 


Our Darling's First Book. 
Pictures and Easy Lessons for Little Folk. 
10} inches by 7} inches, picture boards, Ls. ; 
gilt edges, 2s. 


London : ‘L1p., 
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** Illustrated Prospectuses will be sent on application. 














2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s, net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE, MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of. Compiled and 


Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Iustrations in Collotype, &c. [ Ready Oct, 22 


Crown folio, with binding designed by Laurence Housman, £5 5s, net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: an Historical Study of his Life and Works. By Lionel Cust, 


F.8.A., Director of National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings. Printed on 
English Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. [ Nov. 


Small 4to, 12s, 6d. net, : 
FRA ANGELICO and his ART. By Langton Douglas, Professor of Modern History in 


the University of Adelaide, With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most important works, Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. (Ready. 


Imperial 8vo, 288. net. 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS and SCULPTORS of the XVIII. CENTURY. By Lady Dilke, 


Authcr of “‘ The Renaissance in France,” &c. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Antique-laid 
Paper, with cover designed by the Author. Limited Large Peper Edition, with additional Illustrations. Fcap, folio, £2 28, net. [{Ready. 





Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.RA. An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Rhys. 


With 80 Reproductions from Leighton’s Pic tures, including 2 Photogravure Plates, Printed at the Chiswick Press. [ Ready. 





GREAT MASTERS in PAINTING and SCULPTURE. Edited by Dr. G. C. Williamsor. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume, including a Photogravure Frontispiece. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s, ret each. 
The following Volumes will be Published Peay | the Autumn :— 
EL 


PERUGINO. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. { Ready. A ROBBIA. By the Marchesa BURLAMACOHI, tT Nov. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa PRIULI-BON. [ Ready. GIORGIONE. By HERBERT COOK, M.A, [ Dee. 
MEMLING. By W. H. JAMES WEALE, late Keeper of the National Art Library. (Jan. 





Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. With 157 Illustrations. 


This Volume is uniform with the Author’s ‘‘ Bases of Design,’’ and contains a large number of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well as numerous other ee. 
eady. 


Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 200 Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. €d, net. 


THE BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 


Enlarged and Re-Edited by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. [ Ready. 


New Volume of “* The Endymion Series.” Uniform with ** Keats,” “‘ Browning,” &c, 


THE POEMS of EDGAR ALLEN POE. Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heath 
ROBINSON. With an Introduction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Large post 8vo, 6s. ; also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Shortly. 


With 83 Portraits and other Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, 21s, net. 


SIDE LIGHTS on ENGLISH HISTORY. Being Extracts from Letters, Papers, and 


Diaries of the Past Three Centuries. Collected and Arranged by ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘A History of Germany in the Middle 
Ages,” Editor of “‘ Select Historical Documents,” [ Shortly. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUMES. Copiously Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


ETON. By A. Clutton-Brock, New College, Oxford. With 46 Illustrations. (Ready. 
WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner, New College, Oxford. (Shortly. 
HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. ‘hide iia 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d, each. 


CHARTRES,. The Cathedral, and Other Churches. By H.J.L. J. Masse, M.A. : ready, 
ROUEN. The Cathedral, and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. (Shortly. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. , 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 


GASPARY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by Hermann Oelsner, 


M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. 


THE LETTERS of CICERO. The whole extant Correspondence in Chronological Order. 


Translated into English by EVELYN 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In4vols. 5a, each. [ Vols. I., IJ., and IIl. ready. Vol. IV. short 


CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” An Illustrated Edition, with upwards of 


80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan, New and Cheaper Issue. 5s. 


HAMPTON COURT: a Short History of the Manor and Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A., 


Author of “ A History of Hampton Court,” in 3 vols., 4to, &c. With numerous Illustrations, Cheaper Issue. 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SON, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


An Original Story of Adventure. 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 
A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
Illustrated by C. M. She'don. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s, [ Shortly. 


The New Boy’s Book, by the Author of ‘ Dinkinbar,” &c, 


THE WHITE STONE. 
By H.C. MAcILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the 
Fiddler.” &o. With numerous [Illastrations by D. G. 
Rowlandson. Extra crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 6s. 
[ Shortly. 


The New Volume by the Author of ‘Stories from the Faérie Qaeene.’ 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND H'S NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES, 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A.G. Walker, Sculptor 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with 
Darton’s Fine Art Gift Books. [ Shortly. 


THE GOBLIN, 
A Tale of the Yorkshire Moors. By CATHERINE S. and 
FLORENCE FOSTER. Large crown 8vo, cloth ——— 
[ Shortly. 


The New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The Haughtyshire Hunt,” 
“ Colonel Botcherby, M.S.H.,” &c. 


THE BOER’S BLUNDER. 
A Story of the South African Veldt. By FOX RUSSELL. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. [ Now ready. 


wr 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 

By 8S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations by 

Gordon Browne, R.I.,and W. H. C. Groome. Large crown 

8va, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. [Fifth Edition. 

“Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr, Crockett’s genius, he 

must have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying 
‘Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child's 
book for children, as well as for women and for men,’’— Times. 


By the same Author. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF SIR TOADY LION, 


With those of General Napoleon Smith. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
Daily Chronicle. 


STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Prof. HALE. 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art 
linen boards, gilt top, 6s, [Second Edition. 

** Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque 
passing page...... The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the 
most fastidious and exacting taste.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of “A Haunted Town,” 
“ Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. llustrated by Gordon Browne, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


_ “A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There 
is humour and there is pathos, and both are secured without the least strain,” 
Punch, 


“When we say 
have ever read, we are still short of the mark.”’ 


By the same Author, 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
boards, 6s, 


“The anthor of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect good 
work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the tale are 
all alive, each in individual, none are overdrawn: one, Aunt Petronella, has 
come to stay with every reader. We do not remember any figure in fiction so 
touching since Mrs. Clifford’s Aunt Anne,’’-- World. 

*“*A simple story charmingly told.”—Punch. 


Crown 8vo, fancy cloth 


London ; 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, ; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


The Englishman in China 
in the Victorian Era. 


As Illustrated in the Life of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
many years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. By ALEXANDER 
MICHIE, Author of “The Siberian Overland Route,” ‘‘ Missionaries 
in China,” &c, With numerous ,Jilustrations, Portraits, and Maps. In 


2 vols., demy 8vo, [ Shortly. 


A History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste in Europe. 


From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, M.A. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Pro’essor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, In 3 vols.,demy 8vo. 
Vol, I., Classical and Medieval Criticism. { October 22. 


Twice Captured: 


A RECORD OF ADVENTURE DURING THE BOER WAR, By the 
EARL OF ROSSLYN. With over 60 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O. With Portraits. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo. [In November. 


Seventy Years at Westminster. 


By the late Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart. With Portraits and other 
Niustrations. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, [in a few days. 


The Cinque Ports: 


A HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD. By F. MADOX 
HUEFFER. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 Page and Text Illus- 
trations from Drawings by William Hyde. Handsomely bound in Art 
Canvas, with special design in gold on side-board by Mr. Hyde. Royal 
4to, £3 3s, net. [ October 25. 


Khurasan and Sistan: 
By Lieut.-Colonel C, E. YATE, C.S.I., C.M.G., F.R.G.S., Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissicner of Baluchistan. With Map 
and 25 Illustrations and Portraits. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. [Shertly. 


A History of Rhodesia. 


Compiled from Official Sources. By HOWARD HENSMAN. With a 

Map. Crown 8vo, és. | Ready. 
The New House of Commons: 

ITS LIFE AND HOW IT IS LIVED. By ALFRED KINNEAR, 


Author of “*To Modder River with Methnen,”’ &c. 
net. 


How We Escaped from Pretoria. 


By Captain A. HALDANE, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 
With 3 Portraits and 2 Plans of the Staats Model School, Pretoria. 
Second Impression. Price 1s. Ready. 


Thackeray. 


By CHARLES WAIBLEY. 
Writers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Early Renaissance. 


By Prof. SAINTSBURY. Being the New Volume of “Periods of 
European Literature.’’ In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s, net, [ Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
[October 18. 


Being the New Volume of “f Modern English 
[Shortly. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
Lord Jim. 


A TALE. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “‘The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, October 15. 


A King’s Pawn. 


A ROMANCE. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of ‘‘ A Man of 
His Age,” “ For the Religion,’’ &c. Crown 8yo, 6s, [| Ready. 


The Prison House. 


A ROMANCE. By JANE JONES. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Uttermost Farthing. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ The Interpeter’s House,” ‘‘ The 
Supplanter,” “A Villain of Parts.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. { Ready. 


| 


| WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK. By H. B. Swere, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Divinity. With an Appendix, containing the Letter of Aristeas, edited, with Prolegomena, by H. ST. J. THACKERAY, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. (Nearly ready. 


A CRITICAL EXPOSITION of the PHILOSOPHY of LEIBNIZ, together with an 


Appendix of Leading Passages. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “An Essay on the Foundations of 
Geometry.’’ Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 


EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA. By the late Jonn Grore, B.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Part I., Re-issued. Part II., Edited by JOSEPH B, MAYOR, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 9s. €ach Part. 








FRANCIS HUTCHESON. By W. R. Scort, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Assistant to the 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Lecturer in Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 8s. [Nearly ready. 


SAVONAROLA. Meditations on Psalm li. and Part of Psalm xxxi. in Latin. With an English 


Translation by E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THIRTEEN HOMILIES of ST. AUGUSTINE on ST. JOHN XIV. In Joh. Ex Tractatus, 


LXVIL.-LXXIX. With Translation and Notes by H. F. STEWART, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly Vice-Principal of Salisbury 
Theological College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THE USE of the APOCRYPHA in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Wittiam Hearorp 


DAUBNEY, B.D., Jeremie Prizeman, 1873, Rector of Leasingham, Diocese of Lincoln, Crown 8vo, 3s. 


DICTIONARY of the HAUSA LANGUAGE. By C. H. Rostyson, M.A., Trinity College, 


Lecturer in Hausa in the University of Cambridga, assisted by W. H. BROOKS, B.A., late Hausa Scholar of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., Hausa- 
English, 12s, net ; Vol. LI., English-Hausa, 9s. net. 


HAND-LIST of MUHAMMADAN MSS. preserved in the Cambridge University Library, 


including all those (Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdd, Malay, &c.) which are written in the Arabic character. By E. G. BROWNE, M.A.,, M,B., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


SONGS of MODERN GREECE. With Introductions, Translations, and Notes. By G. F. 


ABBOTT, B,A., Emmanuel College. Small 4to, half-parchment, gilt top, 5s, net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonarp, former 


Student of Girton College. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


POLITICAL THEORIES of the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Orro Grerxe. Translated by 


F, W. MAITLAND, Litt.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England. [ Nearly ready. 


A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, By R. A. Herman, M.A, Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, net, 


THE TEMPLES and RITUAL of ASKLEPIOS at EPIDAUROS and ATHENS. Two 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 
Ss. net, 


FIFTEEN STUDIES in BOOK-KEEPING, By Watrer W. Snaitum, P.A.S.I. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 


This book has been written to combine a thorough explanation of the principles of double-entry book-keeping with a course of work suitable for preparation for 
the examinations held by the Society of Arts, Civil Service, Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Institutes, and kindred examining bodies, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760-1900. By Sir J. G. Bourtnor, LL.D., K.C.M.G. 


With 8 Maps. [Nearly ready. 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor of History in 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 4 Maps, 2 vols. [ Nearly ready. 
AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILISATION in its ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Mediaeval 
and Modern Times), By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | Nearly ready 


THE CAMBRIDG E BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
General Editor for Old Testament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
THE PSALMS. Books IV. and Y. Psalms xe.- | THE BOOK of DANIEL. Fdited by the 


cl. Edited by the Rev. Prof, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. [Jn the press. Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. [ Nearly ready. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CamBripce Universiry Press Wakenousk, AvE Maria LANE, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, |4: &0- BLACK'S LIST 


THE WORKS of LORD BYRON. A 


New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and 
Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. This will 
be the most complete edition of Lord Byron’s 
Works, as no other editors have had access to the 
original MSS. With Portraits and Iilustrations, 
To be completed in 12 vols. Crown 8vo, 68, each. 


POETRY. LETTERS. 
Edited by Ernest Harr- 
LEY COLERIDGE, 
Vol. I. The Early Poeme, 
Vol, Ll. Childe Harold, 
VolLIil,The Giaour, Vol 
Bride of Abydos, ; 
Corsair, &c, , 
VoL IV. Prisoner of Vol. If, 1811 to 1814, 
Chillon, Man- wy 
fred, Beppo, Ma Vol, ILL, 1814 to 1816, 
zeppa, Vision of , » 9 
Judgment, Vol. LV. 1816 to 1820, 
Marino Faliero, 
XC., &C. 
In the press. 


A POPULAR EDITION. 


THE ORIGIN of SPECIES by 
MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION, By 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, Large 
crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. net. [Just pu lished. 


THE LIFE of Sir JOHN FOWLER, 
BART., K.CO.M.G. A Record of Engineering 
Work, 1834-1893. By THOMAS MACKAY, 
With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 16s, (Just published. 


Edited by Row.anp E. 


ProrHEero, 


I, 1788 to 1811. 


Vol. V. 1820 to 1822. 
[In progress. 





A HERO OF TIRAH. 


LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HAUGHTON, 
Commandant of the 36th Sikhs. A Memoir by 
Major A, C. YATE, 2nd (Duke of Connaught’s 
Own) Baluch Battalion; F.R.G.S.; Author of 
“England and Russia Face to Face in Asia;” &c. 
With Portraits and many Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 12s, net. [Ready shortly. 


CHINA AND HER COMMERCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By E, H. PARKER, Consul-General in Corea, 


1686-7 ; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 1891; &c., | 


&c. With 19 Maps. Crown 8yvo. 
[ Re1rdy shortly. 


THE LAND of the LONG NIGHT. 
By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of “ The 
Viking Age,” “Ivar the Viking,” ‘‘The Land 
of the Midnight Sun,”’ ‘‘ Exploration in Equa- 
torial Africa,’ &c, Dllustrated by M. J. Burns, 
Crown svo, 7s. 6d, [Just published. 


LORD MONBODDO, and some of 
His Contemporaries. By Professor KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrew’s, Author of ‘‘A Life of Words- 
worth,” ‘‘The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” &c, 
With Portraits, Demy 8vo, 16s, [Next week, 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns— 
Tuscan Types—The Tuscan Tongue, &c., &c. 
By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, British 
Vice-Consul for West Tuscany, Large crown 8vo. 

[Ready shortly. 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE 
EDITION OF 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo, €s, each. 


THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. Their 


Manners, Customs, Religion, and Language. 


[Nearly ready. 
WILD WALES. With a Photo- 


gravure and 12 Ilustrations. By A.S. HARTRICK. 
[In preparation. 


A NEW WORK by the Rev. CHARLES GORE. 
M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


THE BREAKING of the BREAD. 


A Study of the Institution and Doctrine of the 
Holy Communion, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
| Ready shortly. 





NOVELS. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 
THE HEART'S HIGHWAY. A 


Romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By MARY E, WILKINS. With a Frontispiece 
by F. M. Du Mond, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just published. 





LEONARD MERRICK. 
THE WORLDLINGS. By Leonard 


MERRICK, Author of “The Actor Manager,” 
**One Man’s View,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Just published, 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
JOHN CHARITY. A Tale of the 


Early Part of Her Majesty’s Reign. By HORACE 
ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “The Pro- 
cession of Life,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just published. 


ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
PARSON PETER. By Arthur H. 


NORWAY. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 














[Next week. 

| THE Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 
A GENTLEMAN. By the Honour- 
able Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of 


“Blight.” Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
[ Ready immediately. 





ARTHUR HENRY. 
A PRINCESS of ARCADY. By 


ARTHUR HENRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready immediately. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
- (“Uncle Remus’’). 


ON the WING of OCCASIONS. 
Stories of the Secret Service in America during 
the War of 1860-1, By JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, the Author of *‘ Uncle Remus.’”’ Crown 
8vo, 6s, [ Ready immediately. 


| LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 
A VIZIER'S DAUGHTER. A Tale 


of the Hazara War. By LILLIAS HAMILTON, 
M.D., some time Medical Adviser to Abdur 














tions, Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Ready immediately. 





PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
THE LIFE of PARIS. By Richard 


WHITEING, Author of ‘No. 5, John Street,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready immediately. 


\A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. An 


Episode in the Life of the famous Lord Cochrane 
(afterwards Lord Dundonald), By A. LEE 
KNIGHT. With 12 Illustrations by Monro 8. 
Orr. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready shortly. 





A CENTURY of our SEA STORY. 
By WALTER JEFFERY, Author of *‘ The King’s 
Yard,” &. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready shortly. 


CHRISTMAS in FRENCH CANADA. | 


B, LOUIS FRECHETTE. With Illustrations by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


This volume, by an author whose name is familiar 
to everyone acquainted with the best Canadian litera- 


ture of to-day, affords a charming insight into some | 


of the old Christmas customs and traditions of the 
Dominion. | Ready shortly. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. With Illustra-. 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vols,, square demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s, net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 
421.1797. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

Mr, Carew Hazlitt’s volumes are the only complete 
history in English of the once great and famous 
Venetian Republic, In 1860 the author brought out 
a book which was recognised as the standard work on 
the subject, but in the forty years which have since 
elapsed, such vast stores of additional information 
have been made accessible, that the present book is, 
to a large extent, not only rewritten, but rearranged, 
while the narrative is carried down to the close of the 
independent government, and a series of chapters 
illustrating social inst.tutions has been introduced. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D.. F.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; Director 
of the Natural History Departments of the British 
Museum; Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be com- 
pleted in Ten Parts. 


NOW READY. 


Part ll. THE PORIFERA and 
CCELENTERA. By E. A. MINCHIN, G. H. 
FOWLER, B.A., Ph.D., and GILBERT C., 
BOURNE, M.A. Part Ill. THE ECHINO- 
DERMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., assisted vy 
J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E, 8. GOODRICH, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, paper covers, price 12s, 6d, net 
each ; cloth, price 15s, net each. 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which, in- 
deed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus- 
trations, which are numerous, and, of course, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms ; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject.” —Literature. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 


AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. 


Parts If. and IV. in One Volume. By M. A. R 
TUKER and HOPE MALLESON. Part III 
MONASTICISM in ROME. Part IV. ECCLE 
SIASTICAL ROME. Containing [Illustrations 
of the Badges of Monastic Orders, Plan and View 
of a Monastery, Plan of the Vatican, Arms of 83 
Popes, and 9 Coloured Pages of Monastic Orders 
and Habits, 

“* Messrs, Tuker and Malleson have brought together 
into some 300 pages an enormous quantity of informa- 
tion, always pertinent and interesting, about Monas- 
ticism—Monks, Friars, Canons, Sisters of Charity, 
&c.—and their ‘ Ecclesiastical’ section, which treats of 
the Pope, Papal Ceremonies, Papal Palaces, Cardinals 
and Orders, major and miuor, is nearly as ample.” 

Literary World. 

“ Contains a compilation of facts which will be most 
useful to visitors and others who are desirous of 
making some acquaint ince with the religious iustitu- 
tions of modern Rome.”—The Pilot. 


NOW READY, 


In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, containing 151 Illustra- 
tions, price 7e. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY 


By DUKINFIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.8., F.G.S., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laborat>ry, Royal Gardens, Kew ; 
Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to Stractural 
Botany.” 

*“An excellent book.......To the botanist it will 
appeal as a thoroughly sound and scientific piece of 
exposition, which is a considerable contribution to a 
recent and important branch of the subject.’’ 

The Spectator. 








“NOW READ. 
Crown 8vo, price ls., in paper covers. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. 
By C. A. WHITMORE, M.P. 
*- An exceedingly useful shilling handb20k.”’ 
Daily Graphic. 
| ** Very welcome because interesting and useful.” 
Globe. 


|; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


Soho Square, London. 




















